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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


> URING the interminable winter which we 
passed through we consoled ourselves by 
looking forward to spring; during the execrable 


’ 
spring that followed we still 
built hopes on the summer. 
Now there is nothing more from 
which to hope. Hence arises 
great confusion in the matter 
of dress, and in everything con- 
cerning fashion. We do not 
really know whether it is win- 
ter or summer, and consequent- 
ly dress one day in wool, velvet, 
or satin, and the next in batiste 
or linen. In consequence of 
this new order of things in the 
domain of the temperature, 
fashion has bifurcated itself, 
and bears simultaneously on its 
two branches toilettes for days 
when the thermometer is low, 
and others for days when it is 
high. Hence we have two sets 
of fashions, exclusive, and yet 
excluding nothing. Such is 
the new régime under which 
we live. 

The necessity of wrapping 
up to protect ourselves against 
a rigorous temperature has re- 
vived the long India Cashmere 
shawls, while the need of rec- 
onciling opposites places trim- 
mings of silk and even of satin 
on dresses of linen, and em- 
broidered tulle on those of silk. 

For walking suits for the 
city as well as the country, and 
for travelling, the favorite style 
is woolen dresses, composed of 
a short skirt, kilt-pleated all 
around, a plain over-skirt with- 
out trimmings, and opening 
wide in front, and a tight-fitting 
jacket with large Directoire re- 
vers, lined with satin to match. 
I noticed that another garment 
was worn beneath this, owing 
to the rigor of the summer sea- 
son. It is desired that the toi- 
lette be bouffant without ceas- 
ing to be and to appear flat. 
This problem seems difficult to 
solve, but it has nevertheless 
been accomplished. The skirt 
is made very narrow, and serves 
for a foundation for the upper 
part of the toilette, the over- 
skirt, panier basque, or panier 
polonaise, rather short, and 
swelling toward the hips. In 
this manner very much of the 
flat under-skirt is shown, which 
is sometimes disclosed the en- 
tire length of the over-skirt. I 
have seen a toilette of this kind 
combined as follows: Skirt of 
black faille, short, narrow, and 
laid in kilt pleats; short over- 
skirt with paniers made of lin- 
en with a black ground strewn 
with rose-buds; basque-waist 
of the same material, pointed 
back and front, and worn with 
a narrow belt of black ribbon. 
This waist had a vest pleated 
perpendicularly, and made of 
black faille; long sleeves, al- 
most tight-fitting, of the same 
linen, with cuffs of black faille. 
_ For dinners and receptions 
in the daytime the toilette is of 
a very different type, and re- 
calls the Louis XIV. style. 
These are very long dresses of 
brocaded or striped silk in light 
colors, opening on a skirt of 
white satin, covered with pleat- 
ed white lace. These dresses 
in princesse shape are_half 
décolleté, and the corsage 
opens over a plastron of satin 
in the predominating color of 
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the toilette. The neck is trimmed with a fichu 
of white tulle embroidered in point d’esprit, and 
fastened at the side with a bouquet of natural 
flowers. The sleeves, which end above the elbow, 
are trimmed with white lace. Very long white 
lace mitts, 
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Fig. 1—Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 504.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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There existed several years ago a fashion which 
was extremely convenient and economical, but 
which was abandoned, probably because it pos- 
sessed these two characteristics. 
fashion of wearing a black skirt with a polonaise 
of a different color and material. 
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I refer to the | net. 


These skirts 
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Fig. 2.—MovsseLine pes Innes Dress. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1-3. 





have been revived, and are worn with a habit 
corsage, or a corsage with paniers made of bro- 
caded silk in a dark color, such as bronze or gar- 
The black silk skirt should be trimmed, 
chiefly in front, when worn with a habit corsage, 
the ends of which fall in the back. 


This fashion (corsage of dif- 
ferent material from the dress), 
moreover, is destined to be- 
come more and more popular 
in the fall and winter. We 
shall see a revival of the an- 
cient spencer cut in a different 
style. There will be many cor- 
sages of velvet, plain or striped, 
with dresses of silk in a differ- 
ent color. For the first days 
of autumn a large number of 
these corsages will be of bro- 
caded or damassé silk. A new 
kind of goods—cachemire shot 
with gold threads—will also be 
used for these corsages, com- 
bined with plain cachemire of 
the same shade, trimmed with 
shaded flounces, that is to say, 
made of several shades of the 
color of the cachemire. Gold 
embroidery has recently enjoy- 
ed great success, but its use is 
limited to brown, écru, and 
black, for black is more than 
ever the favorite color of fash- 
ion. There was a time—our 
mothers will remember it— 
when the sole fact of wearing 
a black dress when one was 
not in mourning was sufficient 
to call forth a kind of repro- 
bation, and to cause the wearer 
to be classed among the dan- 
gerously eccentric women. For 
elegant réunions at present 
dresses are made of black faille, 
trimmed with gold braid dis- 
posed @ la Valois, that is to 
say, in straight lines, and used 
in such a way as to form a plas- 
tron on the corsage and front 
of the skirt. The paniers of 
these black faille dresses are 
made of black silk gauze, or 
else of black crépe de Chine. 

The summer season is so 
lamentable that one is obliged 
every day to invent fashions 
which have the appearance of 
summer and the reality of win- 
ter; but these fashions are 
only drawing in advance upon 
autumn, for which they are de- 
signed. Thus there are long 
mantles and even habit basques 
made of silk plush in light col- 
ors, or else of heavy brocaded 
silk with a ground of écru or 
very light vert-de-gris. 

The hair is arranged deci- 
dedly lower: bandeaux slightly 
waved, small chignons but lit- 
tle developed, and at most one 
or two long curls. The part- 
ing of the hair extends from 
the forehead almost to the 
neck. This, it must be ad- 
mitted, is a coiffure rather for 
a young girl than a woman, 
since not to be hideously ugly 
therewith, one must be ex- 
tremely young, with finely cut 
features and a_ well-shaped 
head. Bonnets will be neces- 
sarily modified the next season, 
when the low coiffure will be- 
come universal, as it is general 
at present. 

The atmospheric perturba- 
tion which afflicts us has its 
counterpart in dress, as I have 
already stated. At present 
materials are worn which have 
been hitherto reserved for win- 
ter, velvet among others. For 
instance, over-skirts are made 
of velvet, embroidered in a col- 
or to match the skirt which is 
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worn beneath. Skirt of dark olive green faille ; 
over-skirt of very pale feutre velvet, and embroid- 
ered with wool in several shades of olive. _Cor- 
sage to match the over-skirt, and opening from 
top to bottom over a plastron entirely com- 
posed of pleated Breton lace. Half-long sleeves, 
trimmed on the bottom with a thick ruche com- 
posed of three rows of pleated Breton lace, A 
similar ruche trims the neck. 

Eclecticism governs fashion more than ever. 
A lady does not wear paniers or flat dresses, but 
paniers and flat dresses; in other words, every 
one dresses according to her preferences, as there 
is no longer one style of dress exclusive of all 
others. Corsages, skirts, over-skirts, polonaises, 
spencers—all these are worn in the most diverse 
shapes. The same variety is found in goods and 
wrappings. Instead of following a certain guide, 
one is obliged to make a choice, to take the in- 
itiative—in a word, to do what is more difficult 
than accepting a rule. 

Children alone seem to have escaped this di- 
versity of dress, All little girls, and even misses 
up to the time of their first communion, and all 
little boys to the age of five years and a half, 
wear the English dress, loose-fitting, and greatly 
resembling a sack-coat, giving perfect liberty to 
their movements. The hat is chiefly the round 
shape, with low, flat crown. 

EmMeEtingé RayMonp. 





SEA-WEED AND POND-LILIES. 
NARRAGANSETT. 
O marvetiovs wash of the surf, and liberal breath of 
the surges! 
O tolerant sinuous beach, needing naught to en- 
hance it! 
O somnolent rocks! tawny-red, ‘mid the dolorous 
tide when its dirges 
Are singing of—never mind what; O (iu short) Nar- 
ragansett! 
O moment of meeting the waves coming nearer and 
louder, 
With some one to hold you who’s nice, and knows 
how, when the thrill is 
So deep that you tremble! O hammock, and yachts, 
and clam chowder, 
Sea-weed and pond-lilies! 


Oh, pale are the wind-flowers of spring beside the red 
midsummer roses! 
Oh, dull is a slow dress-parade to a yacht's scintil- 
lation! 
Ob, tepid all fresh-water feelings beside those a sea- 
beach discloses ! 
And nothing an inland compared to a saline flir- 
tation! 
Dear, dear is that wreck at Point Judith—Oh, long 
may it moulder! 
(To drive there by moonlight there’s always a way 
where a will is.) 
A cadet’s well enough, but fay better is some one 
who's older— 
Sea-weed and pond-lilies! 


O Gainsborough hat that I wore! O poetry weird that 
he quoted— 
Rossetti and Morris and other Pre-Raphs miscel- 
lancous ! 
O niche in the rocks where we sat!—O niche undis- 
covered, unnoted, 
Where be told me he loved me, not quoted, but 
extemporancous, 
O bliss of my soul! (And I think I prefer it No- 
vember; 
And Donovan, too: in a wedding-dress train deep 
her skill is.) 
O heart of midsummer! through life I shall always 
remember 
Sea-weed and pond-lilies, 
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tr" The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 2 contains the beginning of 
an interesting story by F. W. ROBINSON, entitled 
“THE Bar-MAID At BAITLETON,” with five 
spirited illustrations, ; 

The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT (0 be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for August 9 will contain a charming 
story by JuSTIN MCCARTHY, entitled “ MATTIE 
OF GREYSPARKLE,” with a page of illustrations, 


0G A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Summer Costume, consisting of a Princesse 
Panier Polonaise and Walking Skirt, will be pub- 
lished with our next Number. Full Catalogues, 
without illustrations, of our Cut Paper Patterns 
sent free on application; Illustrated Catalogues, 
on receipt of Ten Cents. 








LABORIOUS DAYS. 


HERE is no doubt but that the human 

race is in its best condition when at 
work, less self-conscious, more contented, 
more innocent; employment is, perhaps, as 
good a security against temptation as inge- 
nuity could invent; but in spite of all these 
things we are apt to inveigh bitterly against 
the necessity of labor, looking forward to 
the season when we may retire from active 
business, fold our hands, and begin to enjoy 
the fruit of our toil, while we regard those 
who have little or nothing to do, who can 





choose their work, take it up at their own 
sweet will and drop it at pleasure, as people 
especially to be envied. And, after all, it is 
doubtful if we could choose our work to 
any advantage, if it would prove easier of 
accomplishment, more wisely accommodated 
to our capacities, if we should not be more 
disposed to change it often, lest we had 
not hit upon the right thing, whereas that 
which is thrust upon us, plauned out for us 
by fortune or circumstances beyond our 
control, which we are obliged to accept 
willy-nilly, relieves us from the embarrass- 
ments of a choice; and should our abilities 
prove unequal to the task, we are at least 
absolved from the responsibility of having 
selected it; but we will generally tind that 
the back is fitted to the burden; power 
grows with the demand made upon it; the 
work we once thought impossible to do, 
stern necessity, as well as the habit of do- 
ing, renders easy; muscle as well as mind 
rises to the occasion. But those can hard- 
ly be called laborious days in which the la- 
borer is not only worthy of his hire, but re- 
ceives it; when he feels that he is not toil- 
ing in vain, that he is not merely securing 
the comforts of to-day for himself by the 
sweat of the brow, but the welfare and 
happiness of generations yet unborn— 
heirs of the body and of the race. Yet 
there are phases of labor thet look gloomy 
to the most sanguine. It is those who 
have been so hard pushed by misfortune 
that it has left them no time, no energy, no 
aspiration for any form of or attempt at 
self-culture ; who have become so oppress- 
ed by the bodily exigencies of to-day that 
they scarcely know if they possess a mind 
and soul at all; who not only work unceas- 
ingly, with no chance of release except 
through death, but with small profit, small 
pleasure in the work, and hard faring—in 
the bowels of the earth, in un wholesome air, 
in darkened cellars, amidst conditions unta- 
vorable to health, growth, or any develop- 
ment: it is such workers, about whose 
horny hands there clings a pathos to which 
the pink palin of toiling prosperity is a 
stranger, who know the true meaning of la- 
borious days. 





FEAR AND DISEASE. 

ons though purely a mental emotion, 

has remarkable physical effects. It 
manifests itself in changes of the body 
which are so constant and obvious as to be 
familiar and visible to every one. It even 
in its mildest form gives certain corporeal 
indications which render its presence un- 
mistakable. The paleness of the skin, the 
tremor of the muscles, the unsteadiness of 
the limbs, the staring of the eyes, the fal- 
tering of the voice, and the shrinking of the 
features will betray at once, whatever may 
be the effort at concealment, the slightest 
sense of fear. When felt in full force, its 
power upon the body is so great as not only 
to derange its functions temporarily, but to 
produce permanent organic changes, estab- 
lish disease, and even cause death. 

Physiologists, who divide the mental 
emotions in reference to their effect upon 
the body into exciting and depressing, class 
fear among the latter. It seems first to 
paralyze the nervous system, and subse- 
quently produce weakness of action in ev- 
ery organ. Thus the heart loses its force, 
the blood ceases to circulate with freedom, 
the skin becomes cold and pale, the respira- 
tion feeble and hurried, the muscles act 
with weakness and irregularity, as shown 
by their spasmodic and tremulous weve- 
ments, the secretions flow unrestrained, and 
the whole frame is consequently relaxed. 
There could be no state of the body more 
favorable for the reception of disease of any 
kind than this. All the natural power of 
resistance by which it ordinarily opposes 
the approach of evil from without is gone, 
and its weakened strongholds are at once 
surrendered to the first summons of an 
enemy. 

With this effect of fear predisposing to 
disease, it is not surprising that it should be 
one of the most common causes of the at- 
tack and spread of epidemics. There is an 
Eastern apologue which describes a stranger 
on the road meeting the Plague coming out 
of Bagdad. “You have been committing 
great havoc there,” said the traveller, point- 
ing to the city. “Not so great,” replied 
the Plague; “I only killed one-third of 
those who died; the other two-thirds killed 
themselves with fright.” 

Fear, by rendering those subjected to its 
depressing effects peculiarly sensible to all 
morbific influences, not only greatly predis- 
poses to any prevailing ailment, whatever 
it may be, but will actually become in it- 
self a specific cause of disease. The mere 
dread of certain affections, when the emo- 
tion is intense and long-continued, will pro- 
duce the very disease feared. The contin- 
ued direction of anxious thought to any 
part of the body will cause an inordinate 
flow to it of what is called the nervous en- 





ergy, the power of which is certain, though 
its nature still remains hidden, and thus de- 
range the function and finally disorganize 
the structure of the particular organ of 
which it may be the object. The heart, the 
liver, brain, and the reproductive apparatus 
generally are especially liable to be thus 
atfected, and some of the most serious forms 
of the diseases of these vital organs are 
found to have no other origin than a sense- 
less fear of their existence. The demon so 
persistently invoked by the frightened im- 
agination comes at last with all his reality 
of mischief. 

Without, moreover, the perverse fancies 
just spoken of, fear often produces in per- 
sons of delicate, and sometimes even in those 
of robust constitution, diseases of such or- 
gans of the body as are particularly liable 
to feel the influence of this depressing emo- 
tion. Susceptible women and young chil- 
dren frequently become victims of fatal 
heart-disease from continued exposure to 
causes of fright. The daily dread awaken- 
ed by a dissipated and violent husband has 
broken the heart of many a tender wife, not 
metaphorically only, but literally, by de- 
stroying the natural structure of that or- 
gan. Children have been tortured into the 
same fate. by the ever-recurring fear of a 
cruel parent or a tyrannical master. Many 
of the ailments of early childhood may be 
traced to the perpetual fright caused by its 
being left alone in the darkness, which its 
own imagination or the stupidity of some 
nurse has made terrible with visions of 
ghosts and hobgoblins. 

In the progress of a disease, produced by 
whatever cause originally, fear is always 
observed to have a most unfavorable influ- 
ence. It will not only intensify and pro- 
long the illness, but often turn it to a fatal 
result. Nothing is regarded by doctors as 
so discouraging a symptom as the abiding 
fear on the part of the patient of a mortal 
termination to his disease. 

The lessons to be learned from the facts 
which prove indubitably the great influence 
of fear in causing and exasperating disease 
are obvious. During the prevalence of epi- 
demics every thing should be done to en- 
courage public confidence and prevent the 
creation of panic. All the means which 
modern hygiene offers with such assurances 
of safety should be diligently and thorough- 
ly used, both by municipal authorities and 
private individuals, that the obvious causes 
of disease may be destroyed. By thus re- 
imoving all occasion for rational fear, there 
will be less chance of the rise of senseless 
alarms. 

In regard to those imaginary conceptions 
of attacks of disease which are apt to engen- 
der the reality, all tendency to such morbid 
fancies should be studiously checked, and 
every effort made to divert the mind from 
the self-inflicting pestilence of its own 
thoughts. 

Where fear is awakened by brutal cruelty 
and ignorance, which even a consciousness 
of its fatal effects will not check, there 
seems no other protection for the tender 
victims of vice and stupidity than an ap- 
peal to the law. 

The anxious fears of a patient in the 
course of his malady, whatever it may be, 
are best relieved by the firm and confident 
bearing of his physician and attendants. 
Long faces, weeping eyes, and solemn tones 
of voice should be banished from every sick- 
room, and reserved for the funeral, should 
that be the immediate result, as it is sure 
to be, alas! sooner or later, the closing 
scene of all. 








LA COMEDIE FRAN(AISE IN 
LONDON. : 


“ (\NLY a million pecple in New York!” said 

Arthur Sullivan, the composer of Pina- 
Sore, to me a short time ago. “Why,” he con- 
tinued, “I didn’t know it was so small; but just 
the right size for dramatic purposes, no doubt. 
Now London is too big: we can not concen- 
trate attention on anyone thing.” Ina few days 
after the gifted musician spoke in this way, an 
event occurred which entirely contradicted his 
statement—a statement founded on a lifetime of 
observation, as well as on the traditions of play- 
going annals in London for generations. The 
entire troupe of the Comédie Frangaise of Paris 
began a series of performances at the Gaiety 
Theatre, in the Strand, and the attention of not 
London alone, with its enormous population of 
four million souls, but of the whole art-loving 
community in the British Islands, became concen- 
trated on the efforts of the French players. These 
performances began on June 2, to close July 12, 
and from first to last the enthusiasm of tle pub- 
lic concerning them remained unabated. The 
history of the Comédie Frangaise as an organiza- 
tion, its intimate connection with the government 
of France itself, no matter what form that gov- 
ernment may assume, its sustained brilliancy 
through two hundred years, are matters which 
are generally known, though perhaps vaguely as 
to details, in America. Elucidation of their in- 
tricacies would absorb too much space here, even 
if I felt myself competent to enter upon it, which 
is far from being the case. Indeed, “‘ what the 
Comédie Frangaise is” is a conundrum so per- 





plexing to “the general” that M. Francisque 
Sarcey, the learned dramatic critic of Le Temps 
and Le Diz-neuviéme Siécle, makes it the subject 
of an interesting and instructive conference, 
which he delivered in London during the per- 
formances of the troupe, to the great edification 
of his hearers. 

If the House of Molitre has*one law more 
rigid and inflexible than another, it is that none 
of its artistic inhabitants shall be more promi- 
nent than the rest. Every effort is made to dis- 
courage any thing approaching the “star” sys- 
tem, so prevalent in England and America, so 
fatal to complete perfection in a dramatic per- 
formance. Nevertheless, spite of all rules and 
canons to the contrary, the London public insist- 
ed on seeing a star in Sarah Rernhardt, the young 
actress whose many-sided talents certainly make 
her one of the most celet rated women of the 
age. For years back, though she is still under 
thirty, stories of her eccentricities have circulated 
all over the reading world. Her calmness in fa- 
cing that death which, in the course of nature, can 
not fail to overtake her frail earthly tenement be- 
fore the lapse of many years, by sleeping in a 
coffin, and having a skeleton holding her looking- 
glass, has been much talked of. ‘ Do you real- 
ly sleep in a coffin?” a friend of mine asked her 
at the reception she held at the opening of her 
art gallery in London. ‘ Not now,” she answer- 
ed. “TI used to; but I find a bed is more com- 
fortable.” Large numbers of people hurried to 
see her in London, and especially took their chil- 
dren to see her, when they might not otherwise 
have done so, saying, ‘ She can’t live long, and I 
want the children to be able to say that they 
have seen Sarah Bernhardt.” No matter what 
she played—whether the guilty Phédre, in which 
réle many claim she is the superior of Rachel, 
or the love-lorn Donna Sol in Hernani, in which 
part her silver voice chimes out to Mounet Sully 
the celebrated lines: 

“You are my lion, superb and generous: 
I love you!” 

with a thrilling sweetness which must be heard 
to be appreciated, and which, no doubt, among 
other reasons, causes Victor Hugo to say she is 
a finer Donna Sol than Mile. Mars was; whether 
she commands as the Queen in Ruy Blas or fasci- 
nates as Mrs. Clarkson in Dumas’s play of L’ Etran- 
gere, where with careful accuracy she speaks 
French with the accent of an American woman 
—ever and in all she is a great and striking art- 
ist, indisputably one of the dramatic lights of the 
time. Outside of her histrionic ability, she has 
fine talents as a painter, as a sculptor, as a jour- 
nalist, and as a conversationalist. Our pictures 
show her holding the lamp to light the footsteps 
of her lover in Donna Sol; as the Queen in Ruy 
Blas ; in boy’s costume, which she dons for con- 
venience in her studio while painting or model- 
ling; and seated in her own luxurious drawing- 
room chatting with guests. 

The face of Mounet Sully will be familiar to all 
who have seen Hernani at the House of Moliére, 
and these comprise the majority of Americans 
who have visited Paris within the last two years. 
Indeed, our country-people were the first to start 
the Bernhardt mania, by crowding the French 
theatre on the nights when this artist plays, and 
resolutely stopping away, no matter what the at- 
traction, when she does not. Hernani is a spe- 
cial favorite, and M. Mounet Sully has many ad- 
mirers among Americans. He is undoubtedly 
an actor of talent, but strangely uneven, some- 
times rising to the heights of grandeur, again 
falling into the depths of the commonplace. 

The soft, sweet face of Sophie Croizette re- 
tains the beauty which first attracted attention to 
the young artist, but, alas for the necessities of 
sentimentality! she has of late grown distress- 
ingly stout, and only by the effort of the most 
elastic imagination can an innocent young girl be 
seen in her portly proportions. By a strange ca- 
price the London public absolutely refused to 
“take to Croizette,” and various reasons were as- 
signed for their coldness and indifference. Some 
said that the princely value of the diamonds she 
wore in Céliméne in Moliére’s Misanthrope, on the 
night of the initial performance, shocked the Brit- 
ish propriety, for obvious reasons ; others laid all 
the blame to her voice, which, beside the spoken 
music of Sarah Bernhardt’s, seemed harsh ; still 
others attributed her lack of success to her figure, 
the passion for slenderness being the rage at 
present in England; nor were there lacking crit- 
ics independent enough to flout the all-powerful 
French taste, and assert that her dresses were 
ugly and vulgar, though undeniably costly. What- 
ever the true reason, Croizette was “not a go” in 
England, even her great part of the Sphinx, with 
its sensational death scene by poison, which set 
all Paris on fire a few years ago, falling com- 
pletely flat. 

Mlle. Reichemberg and M. Febvre are sure to 
be applauded in Friend Fritz—the idyllic love 
play written by the popular_novelists Erckmann- 
Chatrian. The sweet little farm girl who wins 
the heart of her father’s landlord by taking the 
road to his stomach—by her delicious fritters, 
and her freshly gathered cherries, and her care- 
fully culled new-laid eggs, and her sweet butter— 
has many a prototype in real life, and in our own 
country, no doubt, if the gourmand Man would 
only confess it, which he never will. 

The dean of the corps of the House of Moliére 
is M. Got, the gentleman of whom those who like 
to be right to a T say he can not pronounce his 
own name without telling you to leave the room. 
Got’s chief peculiarity is his amazing versatility. 
In every part he plays he is different. The very 
features change, and the voice is not recogniz- 
able. If any one could be called a star at the 
French Theatre, it would be he; but what prom- 
inence he is forced to assume, he only takes by 
virtue of the seniority of his position in the com- 
pany. His artistic instinct is so strong that 


never for one instant will he allow the artist to 
doff the mask of the character, whatever the 
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provocation. I was present in London one night 
when he was playing the part of the devoted old 
servant, made familiar to our audiences through 
Mr. Boucicault’s dramatization from the French 
called Kerry, and at one of his exits an impera- 
tive recall arose from the house. For a long 
time it was taken no notice of, and an effort 
made to proceed; but the tumult was so great 
no voice could make itself heard. Presently, at 
the side wing, re-appeared Got; not as Got, bow- 
ing, smirking, with hand on heart, to receive the 
reward of merit: no; still as the character he was 
impersonating he tottered on, improvised a little 
scene of a minute or two, and then disappeared. 
M. Got is a man of thorough education, a Greek 
and Latin scholar. He is the only one of the 
troupe at all proficient in English, though Sarah 
Bernhardt is said to be learning it very rapidly. 

We must not forget the attractive litule sou- 
brette, Mile. Samary. She is a lineal descendent 
of the Brohans, great actresses, one of whom is 
still oceasionally seen in the rdle of an aged grand 
lddy. This is Madeleine Brohan, whom many of 
our country-people have seen in the small but 
dignified part of the Marquise in L’ Etrangére ; 
but Augustine Brohan, whose rippling and irre- 
pressible laughter in the soubrettes of Moliére 
was a feature of imperial days in Paris, has now 
retired. Mlle. Samary is not more than twenty, 
and besides being exceedingly pretty, is full of 
dramatie vivacity. 

The youngest male member of the company is 
Worms—a play on whose name in respect to his 
inveigling himself into the good graces of his au- 
dience I disdain. As a young lover—on the stage 
—he “fills the bill;” perhaps (like the generality 
of Frenchmen) he would be less satisfactory in 
that capacity in real life. M. Febvre has received 
a high compliment in one of his artistic persona- 
tions. In the comedy of the Sphinx he piays a 
Scotch lord—a man full of burning impulses be- 
neath an exterior as impassible as that of a her- 
mit, a voleano underneath a snow-clad peak of 
Scotland. The Prince of Wales was so enrapt- 
ured with the personation—considered it so true 
to the life, so gentlemanly, so real—that between 
the acts he went behind the scenes and presented 
M. Febvre with the cane he was himself carry- 
ing—a gold-mounted and jewel-headed walking- 
stick, adorned with the Prince’s crest and mon- 
ogram. 

We have had only the most cursory glance at 
some of the members of the Comédie Francaise, 
but if ever we meet that influential critic, M. 
Francisque Sarcey, we may learn all about them ; 
for wherever M. Sarcey is, look out for a lecture! 

Ouive Logan. 





NEW YORK FASIUIONS. 
POMPADOUR SILKS. 


HE gayest and most youthful-looking dresses 
worn at Saratoga and other watering-piaces 
are short costumes of Pompadour silk. These 
are made of the soft foulards and satin-striped 
silks with small bright-colored flowers strewn 
over cream, white, or pale mastic gray grounds. 
They are usually in combination with silk of a 
darker color and of contrasting hue, chosen with 
reference to the color prevailing in the gay figure. 
Ladies who are economically inclined have mere- 
ly the over-dress of the figured silk, but it is more 
stylish to have the lower skirt trimmed with 
flounces of the material of the over-dress. Dark 
olive, gendarme blue, myrtle green, and very deep 
wine-color are the best selections for the con- 
trasts with Pompadour silks, and are worn indis- 
criminately by blondes and brunettes. The over- 
dress is made in some very fanciful style that 
looks as if copied from an old painting; some- 
times it is the Trianon polonaise, sometimes it is 
a shirred basque, with the fullness spreading out 
from the waist, which is always confined by a 
wide belt. This shirving is in clusters at the 
waist, on the bust, in the shoulder seams, and 
often across the back. Sometimes it is merely a 
blouse-waist with the fronts surplice from the 
belt up; again it is a basque with a shirred vest 
that slopes to a point below the waist line, in- 
stead of widening to fill in a cut-away coat. 
These pointed vests are very effective, and need 
not be shirred; indeed, they are most often made 
of embroidered satin in gay colors, and the sides 
are finished with standing frills of embroidery. 
The Trianon polonaises of figured silk are made 
exceedingly bouffant, with the fullness beginning 
directly below the waist line. The front is square 
in the neck, or else surplice-shaped, with very full 
drapery. One of the most effective is a polonaise 
of mastic gray ground with field flowers of car- 
dinal red, olive, pale blue, and old gold. The 
edges are simply hemmed, as are most of these 
gay over-dresses. The neck, sleeves, and belt are 
trimmed with long-looped bows of four kinds of 
satin ribbon, representing the four colors in the 
flowers. The belt is six inches wide, and is made 
of these rich ribbons, with long ends flowing to 
the foot of the skirt. A train of mastic gray 
silk has fine narrow pleatings around the foot, 
in which the colors are all repeated, and above 
this is left a plain space from the belt down. It 
is a matter of taste about trimming the front 
breadths. Some have lengthwise box pleats, and 
others have row upon row of narrow pleatings 
placed horizontally on all the visible parts of the 
front and side gores, but the plainer ones, with 
narrow flounces clustered at the foot like a bor- 
der, are considered most stylish. 

These Pompadour silks are more used than 
any other fabric for utilizing the skirts left over 
from a past season. The polonaise and over- 
dresses of lace, muslin, and grenadine, once so pop- 
ular, are now passé, or at best must have a skirt 
of the material to make them complete. When 
a new skirt must be bought, it is often of the 
satin-striped foulard of two shades of a color; 
this costs from $1 50 to $2 a yard ; the silk with 
figures for the over-dress costs from $1 up to $1 75 








a yard for single widths; hence the dress need 
not be an expensive one. 

The striped and checked gros grain silks are 
slightly passé, but they are so greatly reduced in 
price since the advent of figured silks that those 
who do not care for the latest novelties’ select 
them, and have neat and useful dresses at small 
expense. Those with cream white grounds barred 
with seal brown, or else white with black cross- 
bars, are prettily made up in conjunction with 
velvet. Some with cream white have the short 
elbow sleeves half covered with brown velvet 
pleatings, others have a lengthwise gore of the 
velvet set in the sleeves. The front has a sur- 
plice plastron, or else a pointed vest of the vel- 
vet. The over-skirt is in curtain shape, shirred 
at the top, and spreading open to show a pyramid 
of pleatings on the lower skirt. These pleatings 
are of the silk, edged top and bottom with velvet 
piping. The white and black striped silks have 
black velvet facings edged with black Breton 
lace of heavy pattern in a striped design that 
pleats effectively. The newest silks of the sum- 
mer gros grains have inch stripes made of hair 
lines of the Roman colors, or else they have small 
plaids in the gayest Tartan hues. These are well 
accompanied by bunches of satin ribbons in which 
all the colors are combined. Roman sashes and 
the Scotch ribbons are preferred to brighten up 
the solid-colored costumes, especially those of 
white muslin or of black silk. 

SMALL FANCIES OF THE TOILETTE. 

The belt is the objective point to which are 
attached many pretty things for use or for or- 
nament. The fan, the bag, the chatelaine, with 
watch, tablets, and vinaigrette, are all grouped 
amid the flowing ribbons that hang from the 
side. A buckle of cut silver or of pearl fastens 
the wide belt in front, or else there is a mam- 
moth bow quite as large as the Alsacian bow that 
is worn upon the head. The corsage bouquet is 
stuck in the belt also, and is larger than at any 
previous season. White Spanish lace scarfs are 
worn in a variety of ways; they serve as a most 
becoming veil for the head during evening strolls, 
or when on the piazza; they are draped around 
the shoulders as a fichu-scarf; and they are 
bunched up in sashes over silks of plain color. 
Lace sleeves are seen on all dressy silks used for 
dinner and evening. When these are white, they 
are usually of Valenciennes, but if the scarf or 
sash is white Spanish lace, the sleeves should cor- 
respond. Black grenadine dresses are relieved 
by transparent sleeves of black Spanish lace, and 
there ave beaded sleeves with vest to match worn 
with heavy black silk trained dresses. The brill- 
iant iridescent beads are used by young ladies, 
while their chaperons have finely cut jet beads 
sewed in lengthwise stripes on black Brussels net ; 
of this the entire sleeves are formed. White 
China erape shawls of the style so much in vogue 
a generation ago are utilized now in pretty ways 
that do not look like the make-shifts they some- 
times are. They form panier mantles with pleat- 
ed fullness in the middle of the back, or else 
fichus with the long narrow ends tied in front. 
They are also used as sleeveless panier polo- 
naises over colored silk slips with colored sleeves. 
Those nearly covered with embroidery and draped 
in soft full folds are very handsome. The man- 
tles retain the Canton fringe with its deep netted 
heading, but this is cut off when the shawl is 
used for an over-dress, and a fringe is tied and 
knotted in the hem, or else the trimming is blonde 
silk Spanish lace fully gathered or finely pleated. 

HAIR-DRESSING. 

There is great variety and individuality of 
tastes shown in the styles of hair-dressing, yet 
three kinds of coiffure most generally prevail. 
First among these is the chatelaine of two loops, 
which is so becoming to slender oval faces. This 
is made of two very thick braids, plaited each in 
three tresses, and, after being tied very high, al- 
lowed to fall in two loops behind. This is ac- 
companied by a waved bang on the forehead 
usually, though some ladies find a straight bang, 
like a fringe, more easy to manage in the hot 
days of midsummer. A cluster of three to five 
small puffs or else two long loops of hair are 
placed at the top of the chatelaine. To make 
this coiffure more dressy a serpentine knot of 
hair is used instead of the puffs that have been 
worn so long. This is made of a small switch 
of hair simply tied in a loose knot, and worn di- 
rectly on top of the head. For variety’s sake a 
bow of hair may be made of this switch, or else 
a gay Alsacian bow of ribbon may be used. La- 
dies with full round faces use the high coiffure. 
The back hair is combed straight up from the 
nape of the neck, that about the temples is car- 
ried back to meet it, and the whole is massed in 
two or three long puffs, or in a serpentine knot, 
into which a comb, or dagger, or trident of tor- 
toise-shell, or silver, or gold, is thrust so that 
both ends show. The front hair shows the part- 
ing down to the forehead, and falls in little créve- 
ceur half rings on the sides, or else it is parted 
on the left side, and thrown up in.Pompadour 
fashion in the middle. Gold-headed pins are 
worn stuck in dark coiffures to the extent of six 
or eight. There are also many side combs worn ; 
when these are of gold, with beads for heading, 
they are as often stuck in the front of the dark 
puffs as in the sides; when of shell, they are 
worn on the sides to keep the hair back. A 
great deal of bandoline is used to paste down 
the curves and locks about the temples. Invisi- 
ble nets are also very useful for both the front 
and the back hair. The third fashion is the sim- 
ple classic coiffure, with the Greek coil very low 
at the back, while the front is plainly parted, 
and perhaps slightly waved, or else the hair just 
above the forehead and temples is allowed to 
fall in short curves. The low coil is first braid- 
ed ina plait of three tresses. This requires very 
little hair; but the head should be finely shaped, 
as this severe style discloses its entire outline. 





Ladies with blonde hair use dark tortoise-shell 
pins in star or Marguerite shape, while the silver 
ornaments are preferred by brunettes. Flowers, 
sé elaborately worn on ball dresses, are very 
slightly represented in the coiffure. A small 
houquet is stuck on one side, or perhaps on top 
just in front of the puffs, and a trifle toward the 
left. If the flowers are artificial, they are some- 
times set in a rosette of lace; but this must be 
carefully done, or it wili look too much like a 
cap. The silk turbans are no longer worn, or 
at least they are laid aside until winter. Natu- 
ral flowers are more worn than artificial ones, 
and each young girl adopts a flower, and intro- 
duces it into every toilette with which she wears 
flowers. Daisies are worn by many; mignon- 
ette in large clusters accompanies every costume 
worn by a pretty blonde; and pansies are chosen 
by a refined demi-blonde who delights in écru, 
mauve, and mastic gray dresses. 
THE COLORS OF THE SEASON. 


After the white muslins and gay Pompadour 
dresses, those of very pale blue are most used by 
young ladies. When made of organdy they are 
of solid color and richly trimmed with Breton 
lace; of less expensive lawns or of batiste, they 
have stripes or arabesque traceries of white in 
the flounces, and the basque and over-skirt are 
ornamented with Russian lace in arabesque pat- 
tern. Prettier still are the morning and after- 
noon dresses of pale blue French bunting worn 
at the sea-shore. Sometimes the entire short 
suit is of the bunting, but in other cases there is 
merely a panier polonaise over a black velvet 
skirt. A Frenchy combination is a trimming of 
black and white striped satin on a light blue 
French bunting, which is fine as the nicest cam- 
el’s-hair. The skirt is short, with four pleated 
flounces covering the front and sides, and each 
flounce is edged with a four-inch pleating of 
black and white stripes sewed on perpendicular- 
ly. The coat opens over a striped vest that is 
seen only at the throat and beiow the waist line. 
There are also tabs of the striped silk in the back. 
The deep turned-over collar is shawl-shaped, 
and is also of the white and black mixture. 
The bouffant drapery of the back is very high, 
and curves in festoons tothe foot. The hat worn 
with this suit is a rough straw English turban of 
creamy white shade. The spreading brim is 
turned up all around, and faced with the striped 
silk; a scarf of the same is around the crown, 
and there are drooping white and black ostrich 
plumes. 

Gray and cardinal red are seen together in 
some of the most stylish costumes, For instance, 
a gray grenadine is trimmed with lengthwise 
bands of cardinal satin on the front of the lower 
skirt. The short wrinkled apron of gray barége 
is bunched behind with red ribbons, and the 
basque has shirred surplice drapery on the front 
extending down to a red satin belt made up of 
folds, 

MUSLIN POKES. 

The picturesque poke-bonnets described early 
in the season are in vogue at the watering-places. 
They are made of rough straw, with the project- 
ing front lined with a puff of silk, while the brim 
is covered with white dotted muslin; there is 
also a large puffed bow of white muslin on the 
crown caught by buttereups, carnations, or fruit, 
such as cherries or blackberries. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConnELLY; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and W. J. Barker. 











PERSONAL. 

HANLAN, the successful oarsman, attributes 
much of his muscular power to his temperate 
habits and entire absence from the use of alco- 
hol and tobacco. He says that ‘tthe best phys- 
ical performances can only be secured through 
absolute abstinence from their use. This,’* he 
says, ‘is my rule, and I find, after three years’ 
constant work at the oar, that Iam better able 
to contend in a great race than when I tirst 
commenced. In fact, 1 beiieve that the use of 
liquor and tobacco has a most injurious effect 
upon the system of an athlete, by irritating the 
Vitals, and consequently weakening the system. 
I eat wholesome food, avoid violent exertion, 
and cultivate a cheerful state of mind, that sweet 
sleep may follow my daily work.” 

—It is suid that President M‘Cosn, of Prince- 
ton, hus the most elegant mansion of any college 
president. It was the gift of the Stuarts of 
Philadelphia, opulent bankers. 

—The most noticeable things nowadays in the 
way of entertainments in England are given by 
brewers. . A particularly brilliant one was given 
a few days ago by GuINNEss, of London. Rank, 
fashion, and wealth were present. The feature 
of the evening was the floral decoration. Even 
the cornice of one room was hung with garlands 
of summer roses to the number of ten thousand. 
The house, one of the finest in London, was built 
by the Duke of Westminster. 

—‘* Senator LAMAR,”’ says Mary CLEMMER, 
“Gs aman of broken health and gentle manners. 
In his aspect he carries none of the bluster of 
the average Southerner. His face bears the 
stamp of personal suffering as well as of natural 
sensitiveness, but its expression is kindly to 
gentleness. Thereis the neatness of retinement 
in his attire, and he looks more like a scholar 
than a soldier, though he has the repute of being 
both. He bears always with him the traditions 
of his State, the prejudices of his section; but 
in his magnificent eulogy on CHARLES SUMNER 
he proved iis nature to be large enough to meas- 
ure the greatness of a great man in distinction, 
and above prejudice or antagonism.” 

—Mr. SpoTriswoobe, president of the Royal 
Society, is head of the tirm of Eyre & Sportis- 
WOODE, Queen’s Printers. Heis popular in Lon- 
don, has a beautiful house, aud entertains liber- 
ally and elegantly. 

—Berks County, Pennsylvania, is a place where 
the atmosphere is conducive to longevity. Miss 
ELizaBeTH LEIBESBERGER, who resides there, 
although ninety-two years old, recently appear- 
ed in the hay field, rake in hand, and suitably 
attired forthe occasion. Sle informed ber farm 














hands that she was going to show them how to 
work, a remark that was greeted with loud cheers 
and much clapping of hands. But Miss Lerses- 
BERGER went to work in good earnest, tossed 
the hay over and over, raked it into rows from 
one end of the field to the other, and then help- 
ed to rake it in piles, and finally assisted in 
loading and raking after the wagon. She owns 
several farms, and is probably the richest maiden 
lady in her county. She has silvery gray hair, 
and is very neat and trim in appearance. 

—Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, before starting for 
the Cape, was asked by the ex-Empress of the 
French to come and see her. She spoke to him 
long and earnestly of her son. “I do not like 
his being so far off,” she said, “and in that cli- 
mate. The climate is all that I am afraid of; 
but I do not like his being away. You must 
promise me that you will send him home direct- 
ly you get there.” 

—Speaking of the Bonapartes, there is a 
large family of them living in Rome—the grand- 
children of Lucten BonaParte—all of whom 
are excluded from the line of succession to the 
French Empire by the law disinheriting the 
children of Lucien, who incurred the severe 
displeasure of his brother, the first Emperor. 
The eldest of the family is Cardinal Lucten 
Louis BONAPARTE, Who lives a very quiet life in 
Rome, and is universally respected for his piety 
and charity. His brother, Prince NaPoLEoNn 
CHARLES, and his four sisters, all married to dis- 
tinguished Italian noblemen, belong mostly to 
the Catholic-Conservative party. 

—Mrs. Saran A. Dorsey, of Mississippi, who 
died a few days since in New Orleans, left her 
whole estate to JEFFERSON Davis. It consists 
of two large plantations in the upper part of the 
State, and an elegant villa at Beauvoir, on the 
sea-coast, where Mr. Davis is now living. 

—Bishop HuNnTINGTON, of the diocese of Cen- 
tral New York, is spending his vacation at Had- 
ley, Massachusetts. In the old homestead six 
successive generations have been born, married, 
and died. For more than twenty years the bishop 
has had the care of the estate, living there only 
two or three months of the year. He is a lover 
of cattle, and raises constantly some specimens 
of Alderneys, Kerrys, or Holsteins, preferring the 
former. The land is rich, and very favorable for 
the tobacco crop, which is now the staple of the 
region; but a tobacco plant was never seen on 
the bishop’s acres. His common saying, when 
urged to go into that culture,is: “God made 
this soil to yield something that will nourish 
man or beast, and, without sitting in judgment 
- my neighbors, I clhouse to follow the Maker’s 
plan. 

—Mrs. Isaac Basu, Jun., sister of Mr. James 
GORDON BENNETT, & month ago became the 
mother of a fine son, The day after the young 
gentleman’s advent his uncle called to see him, 
and laid on bis cradle one hundred United States 
bonds of $1000 each as a christening gift, or rather 
a gilt of “joyous arrival,” according to the old 
medieval custom at the accession of a king. 

—Mr. Bass, M.P., one of Britain’s principal 
brewers, has given a free library to the town of 
Derby. The building cost $75,000, and there is 
a collection of twelve thousand volumes in the 
lending library, and five thousand in the refer- 
ence library. It was opened June 28, 

—The late Dr. James C. Ayer was a versatile 
man. He invented a rotary steam-engine, a 
method of reducing gold and silver ores, a sys- 
tem of telegraphic notation, a bronzing-machine, 
a drug mixer, a drug digester, and other ma- 
chines. Amidst lis many important enterprises 
he found time for liberal studies, and after he 
was fifty years old mastered the Portuguese lan- 
guaye. 

—Earl GRANVILLE, at a recent publie dinner, 
being called upon to respond to the toast, ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Ministers,’ said he was “afraid there 
might appear something like mockery in pro- 
posing the health of those over whom impend 
the dungers of an immediate dissolution.” 

—In the Life of Charles Lever, just published 
in “Harper's Franklin Square Library,” occurs 
this pleasant paragraph about the bright nov- 
elist: **To judge from the exploits of Lorre- 
quer and O'Malley in the ficld of flirtation, 
LEVER might well be supposed to have had con- 
siderable experience and aptitude as a Lothario; 
but his companion from youth, Major D , as-, 
sures us that this was in reality not the case, 
for, although delighting in female society, he 
scems to have never had but one real love affair 
—the one which began in his boyhood, and ended 
only with his life.’ Lever read all his novels 
to his wife, and pruned as she pleased. From 
the day she died, he felt that his right hand had 
lost its cunning; and in dedicating Lord Kilgob- 
bin to her memory, he declares that it must be 
his last. 

—Surely there is hope for the ignorant, if the 
odd story is true which M. De Lesseps is report- 
ed to tell of himself. When he went to Amiens 
in 1822 to take his baccalaureate degree, the ex- 
aminer placed before him a geographical chart, 
and asked him what were the four cardinal 
points. The candidate was unable to answer 
the question. In short, he obtained excellent 
marks for his Greek and Latin, but he ran 
aground on his geography. He has changed 
somewhat since those days. 

— Professor Proctor, the astronomer, is com- 
ing to this country a second time. It was his 
intention to come in December, 1882, to observe 
the transit of Venus; but domestic affliction, 
and the need of entire change of scene, have 
compelled an alteration of his plans. In a letter 
to a friend in this city he says: ‘During the 
last few months I have found the work which 
had been pleasant and profitable to me hereto- 
fore a source of pain rather than of satisfaction. 
You, who know how, despite the unvarying 
kindness with which I was treated, my thoughts 
turned constantly homeward when E was before 
in America, will understand how it is that now 
I seek, in work away from home, the rest I fail 
to obtain here. I want (and am assured shall 
long want) change of scene and constant occu- 
pation, for the mind’s health as well us for the 
body’s. That there may be as little as possible, 
indeed, even in America, to remind me of past 
times, I propose to change my method of pro- 
ceeding. Instead of travelling toward the west 
till midwinter, and then returning eastward, | 
propose to travel westward the whole time— 
beginning in October, and reaching California in 
April or May, and going thence to New Zealand 
and Australia. I should be glad, also, to visit, if 
possible, some of the Southern States, on the 
one hand, and parts of Canada, on the other, 
which I Lave not yet seen.”’ 
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st., 2 de. On Description of Sym.: ® Dark Fawn; & Light Fawn; ® Red; 8 Blue;! Foundation. tern figure. 
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Fig. 2.—Drsign ror Tipy, Fic. 1.—Cross Srircu 
Empromery AND HoLBein-Work. 
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Fig. 3.—Desian ror Cuair Back, Fic. 1—Cross 
Sritco Emproivery. 


Description of Symbols: @ 1st (darkest), & 2d, ™ 3d, ~ 4th 
(lightest), Bronze; © 1st (darkest), @ 2d, + 3d (lightest), Blue; 
® ist (darkest), @ 2d, © 3d (lightest), Tea Green ; 1st (darkest), 

# 2d, 2 3d (lightest), Red; ~ Foundation. 
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Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 
Cross Strton Emsrorvery. 


Fig. 1.—Try.-——Cross Stritch EmBromDERY AND 
Drawn-Work.—{See Fig. 2.] 


with crewel worsted in dull tints, and with filling 
silk. Take a piece of crape twenty-three inches and 
a quarter wide and twenty inches and seven-eighths 
deep, to which transfer the design Fig. 48, Supple- 
ment. Work the inner part of the middle design 
figure in satin stitch with pale pink worsted and in 
point Russe with olive green worsted, and work the 
outer part with peacock blue crewel worsted. For 
the outlines stitch on maize filling silk with split silk 
of the same color. The leaf arabesque in the cor- 
ner is worked with réséda and olive worsted in sev- 
eral shades, in satin stitch, and the veins in tent 
stitch with similar worsted in a darker shade. For 
the buds use steel gray worsted in several shades. 
This figure is edged with old-gold-colored filling silk 
stitched on with split silk of the same color. The 
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ig. 2.—Quarter OF Design ror Tipy, Fic. 1—Cross Stitch Emprormery, 


Description of Symbols: @! 1st (darkest), ¥ 2d, © 3d (lightest), Brown; = Blue; 
© Red; ! Foundation. 


intervening figures are worked — partly 


Sofa Pillow, Figs. 1 and 2. with purple and réséda, and partly with 


Tue cover of this sofa pillow is worked | flesh and olive colored worsted in satin 
on a foundation of Pompetian red crape | stitch, and are edged with old-gold-color- 
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Fg. 1.—Vicnetre ror HANDKERCHIEF. 
Satin anp Tent Stitch Emprorery. 
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. Fig. 3.—Derstew ror Trpy, 
1G, 1.—Cross Stircu 
EmBnroiwsey. | 
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Fig. 1—Caam with Empromwerrep Caair Back. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—Sova Pittow.—[See Fig. 2. 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 48. 





ed filling silk. For the narrow bor- 
der, of which Fig. 2 shows a section 
in full size, stitch on steel blue 
worsted in two shades with split silk 
of the same color, in curves along the 
outlines, and overcast both threads 
with golden yellow silk. The rest of 


Fig. 2.—ViGNetTe ror HANDKERCHIEF. : : P 
Satin anp Tent Stitcy Emprorery. in dovetailed satin 
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Fig. 2.—Desien ror Cuair Back, Fic. 1.—Satin 
AND Button-HOLE Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—MonoGuam. 
Cross Stitcu Emproimery. 


Ce the embroidery is work- 
ed in tent stitch and 
point Russe with olive- 
colored and pale pink 
worsted. The straight 
lines on each side of 
the border are worked 


stitch with bronze-colored worsted, and edged in tent 
stitch with golden yellow filling silk. The embroidery 
is bordered with old-gold-colored wersted braid three- 
quarters of an inch wide, which is embroidered in ser- 
pentine lines with pale blue crewel worsted, and is 
stitched on the foundation in point Russe with fawn- 
colored crewel worsted. The sofa pillow is edged with 
cord in the colors of the embroidery, which is laid in 
loops on the corners, and finished with tassels of 
worsted and silk as shown by the illustration. 


Vignettes for Handkerchiefs.—Satin and 
Tent Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


TuesE vignettes are worked in satin and tent stitch 
with fine white or colored embroidery cotton, 
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ROSES AND ORANGE BLOSSOMS. 


Ti.11N4G, tipping, on dainty toes, 
A maiden climbs for a bright wild rose; 
Breaking away from the net’s control, 
Over her shoulders the ripe curls roll. 
An indolent stranger, sauntering by, 
Stands still to gaze with a startled eye; 
And oh! the blush on her cheek that glows 
Hath shamed the hue of that poor wild rose! 
The bud that June discloses 
July's hot breath will sere; 
Then hey for hardy roses 
That bloom the livelong year! 


The last lone rose in the garden grievea, 
Dropping to earth its scentless leaves; 
And far and wide o’er the russet land 
The yellow stacks of harvest stand. 
Bat the blush on the maiden’s cheek to-day 
Is bright as the rose of the ripened May, 
Though orange blossoms, faint and fair, 
Entwine the sheen of her ripply hair. 
The bud that June discloses 
July's hot breath will sere; 
Then hey for hardy roses 
That bloom the livelong year! 





Copyright, 1879, by Harrrre & Brotnens. 


BURNING THEIR SHIPS. 


By BARNET PHILLIPS. 
Se eee 
¥, 

Brstness has apparently a mysterious, unde- 
fined force peculiar to itself. Bring it to a sud- 
den close, stifle its lungs, arrest its pulse, and no 
human organism is more difficult to galvanize 
into life again. The bringing, then, into life of 
a defunct malt-house was a much more difficult 
task than the sanguine Kate had imagined. Peo- 
ple had in a month or so been accustomed to think 
that the career of the concern was ended, and any 
idea of a revival simply annoyed them. Some of 
the smaller firms, having been seriously embar- 
rassed, lost their tempers, and “ wouldn’t think of 
any thing but a cash settlement.” Lawyers got 
scent of the matter, objected to compromises, and 
wanted to batten on it. The largest creditor, after 
Mr. Applegait, at the last moment, “would nei- 
ther give nor take, and didn’t care if the whole 
concern was wiped out right then and there.” 
Perhaps Mr. Applegait was not very energetic, 
preferring to move with his usual caution. 

“Tt ain't no use driving things. If we was 
hasty, we might regret it. I ain’t going to as- 
sume no obligations. It would just kill the 
whole concern if we seemed too hot about it. If 
you was to go round, Mrs. Evans, as you threaten 
to do, and see folks, they would spot you ina 
moment, put a detective on you, and finding out 
who you was—trich old man Grey’s daughter—they 
would just wring you dry. It may be months 
before we get things settled down in a natural 
way. Write your pa to take his money back to 
New York. He is losing interest on it. It is 
likely to be spring before the thing will work— 
maybe summer. Since I know you can get the 
money when you are called on, I ain’t afraid of 
your sheer in the business. Keep a-giving mu- 
sic lessons; it will divert your mind It’s slow 
and sure only as will fetch us through.” 

Kate carried her point as far as having her 
husband installed in charge of the malt-house. 
Even that required both pressure and diplomacy. 
Tom’s former salary of eight dollars was reduced 
to six. The two people would have gone behind- 
hand once more if not for Kate’s pupils. As it 
was, it was touch and go. It was purely volunteer 
work on Tom’s part, that of looking into the ac- 
counts, _ It was to relieve his mind from pressing 
anxieties that he carefully went through the books. 
For weeks he shut himself up all day in the dingy 
office of that deserted malt-house. The place 
was some distance from the city. When winter 
came, with snow and slush, and money for car 
hire could not be afforded, Tom had to take his 
bite of dinner with him, only returning of even- 
ings. a 

During these long winter months Kate's anxi- 
eties were intense. But a stroke of her pen, to 
write her name, and her husband’s threadbare 
coat would be replaced by an Ulster. It was a 
bagatelle of twenty-five dollars. Why, Tom had 
given her, time and again, a fan, a Dresden cup, 
that had cost twice that. The sale of a single 
parure of hers would afford them months of ease 
and comfort. If she was advancing the money 
for the malt-house, might she not use only a beg- 
garly hundred dollars? No, she would not—she 
could not. Certainly, with a false casuistry, she 
argued that that was another thing; Mr. Applegait 
had almost all to do with that. If she really was 
helping her husband, she was aiding other people 
at the same time. She felt the dignity of a re- 
sponsibility. But it was the keeping of this se- 
cret which hurt her most. It was pitiful to see 
her husband come home sad and weary, to notice 
that the elasticity in the man was going. She 
felt sometimes as if it had all been of her own 
doing, that she had heaped all this misery on 
him. If she could have only hinted to him that 
perhaps there was a brighter future. But she 
dreaded his sensitiveness. It might be a stupid 
sensitiveness, but now she felt bound to respect 
it. Once of a stormy day, Kate, braving the 
sleet, had burst on Tom in the wretched office. 








Her husband had received her with a start of , 


real pain, then had begged her pardon for his 
churlish weleome. But it had almost killed Kate 
when he made a woful attempt at a former gay- 
ety, a poor mockery of the jollity of other times. 
She spent hours furtively watching him. The 
pleasant smile, the winsome way he had of laugh- 
ing over the ills of their condition, the grotesquing 
of them, had disappeared. He never now built a 
chéteau en Espagne. She could not bear to think 
that his ambition was all spent. As sharp a 
pang as she endured was when she fancied that 


her husband might lapse into the mere machine 
which automatically goes through its prescribed 
drudgery, the mill-horse that plods wearily in its 
circle. His very patience, when she was fretting 
her heart out, worried her. He never showed 
petulance or irritability. ‘If he would only scold 
me!—lI deserve to be abused.” These were not 
Kate’s only anxieties. Her father’s letters at first 
were full of the most peremptory commands that 
his daughter should visit him. But to leave Tom 
for a single day, she felt certain, would be a crisis 
in their lives. She could not go. The happy 
surroundings of others, by a forced natural con- 
trast, would be bitterness to her. It was a pain- 
ful struggle between her duty and her love. Then 
Mr. Grey’s letters took an acrimonious turn, Aft- 
er having ceased to mention Mr. Evans, he now 
overwhelmed him with the bitterest reproaches. 
Kate had requested her father to take charge of 
the money in Albany, intimating that she might 
use it later. “If you send it to me, I will return 
it,” had written her father. “You annoy me 
with your constant money changes. My own pri- 
vate affairs occupy my time. Iam going to New 
England to look over my interests there, and am 
not willing to incur any additional bother. In 
fact, I find strict attention to my private business 
will be so necessary that my public duties must 
cease. I have declined a nomination. I am not 
ill, Catherine, but weary.” 

Kate’s heart was in her mouth. “Oh, Tom! 
Tom! can I go to father—but for a day—but a 
day?” Her preparations for departure were actu- 
ally made, when a letter came from Mr. Grey tell- 
ing her that he was in Boston, was going to 
Providence, and that his absence from New York 
might be a protracted one. Then the letters 
from her father only came at long intervals. 


| Strange to say, occasionally curiosity was ex- 


pressed as to how Mr. Evans was getting along. 
How was he doing? Had he an occupation ? 
Was he making his way ? 

That was the question: how was Tom getting 
along? Miserably, would have been the answer. 

Tom had been ill for ten days. That had put 
them back, for wages had been withheld. There 
was a week’s board due. Though he might be 
tossing wlth fever, Kate had to keep to her mu- 
sie lessons. At night she sat up with her hus- 
band, and ran through the streets all day to her 
pupils. Oh! the sharp misery of a woman hav- 
ing an ill husband, who can not tend him! Then 
there was medicine, and a doctor to pay. Kate 
shuddered at an accumulation of debts. She 
would hesitate no longer; it would be folly. She 
must use her money for him. At last came a 
godsend in the shape of a fifty-dollar draft for 
Tom. How had it happened? Geoffrey, who 
had been the car conductor, had engineered a 
corner in the stock, had made a pile, had remem- 
bered that he owed Tom fifty dollars for that 
fish-sauce venture, and had returned it. The let- 
ter had gone to France, to New York, to Mr. 
Grey, who had forwarded it. 

“ By George! that was good of him. I did not 
poison myself and my friends for nothing. Kate, 
Iam too weak to write him. Thank him, and 
tell Geoffrey I thought I had taken it out in kind 
long ago.” Then Tom turned over, went to sleep, 
and got better. 

Some acquaintance of a business character had 
necessarily sprung up between Tom and Mr. Ap- 
plegait. Satisfied, after a very long time, that at 
least Tom had no vices (for somehow or other 
Mrs. Evans’s good opinion of her husband Mr. 
Applegait did not share), the old farmer at last 
began to like Tom. Never having entered be- 
fore on the réle of a good genius, Mr. Apple- 
gait did not know how to assume with becoming 
dignity this somewhat abnormal character. Tom 
refused to be patronized when, in view of the 
possible realization of Mrs. Evans’s plans, Apple- 
gait wanted to be civil. 

When Tom was convalescent, an invitation was 
proffered to him that he should visit the Apple- 
gait farm on Sunday. That hospitality came 
near being declined by Tom. 

“Why, Kate, I never saw such a remorseless 
old creditor in my life. Do you know what I be- 
lieve? Old Applegait is engaged in some scheme 
of driving the whole concern to the wall, so that 
he can get hold of it for a mere song, and run it 
in his own interest. Then he will throw me 
over.” 

“T am sure you are mistaken.” Then Kate 
felt assured that Mr. Applegait had kept her se- 
cret—even was hopeful that at last the solution of 
the malt-house business was possible. Tom did 
go to the farm, and Kate and Cordely were 
thrown together. 

“ Poor creetur !”’ was Cordely’s first salutation. 
There was nothing of the willow about Cordely. 
She was simply dismal, a solemn flatness. Cor- 
dely recalled a stalactite—a woman whose aque- 
ous portions had been so long evaporating that 
nothing had been left but the gaunt boniness of 
the carbonate of lime. Cordely at once me'ted 
into copious tears, which took on a full head 
when Tom was presented. Apparently she had 
a dread of Tom. 

“Let her alone, Mrs. Evans,” said Mr. Apple- 
gait; “it is a queer way she has of making friends. 
I never seed her so cordial before. The more 
you let her ery, the better she will like you. How 
she keeps it up moist like, of this thawy weather, 
don’t surprise me, but when in the heat of the 
summer, when wells is dry, and the cattle a-suffer- 
ing, that beats all natur.” 

At first Cordely was apparently amazed to find 
no responsive gush from Kate. 

“ And he”—Cordely indicated Mr. Evans with a 
bony shoulder movement—“ never laid his hands 
on you, never shook you till your back teeth 
chattered in your jaws?” 

“Why, of course not. Why should he 9” asked 
Kate, amazed. 

“Nary stick nor boot-jack? Never throwed a 
plate at you? Such a lovely vegetable dish, ‘Gen- 
eval Lafayette’s Return,’ blue and white, a-firing a 





salute; he smashed it into sixty hundred pieces. 
Two red and gold shepherds and shepherdesses 
with dogs—all to flinders. He used to-play pi- 
ano with crossed hands. Nobody else could do 
that. When we was married he gave as his 
share of the furniture a piano. It hasn’t been 
touched ever since he left. Sometimes, that was 
many a year ago, the strings would snap, and the 
ends of them jangling wires used to go through 
my heart.” 

“Tom and I could tune your piano, if you want- 
ed it. I might try and play cross-handed for 
you, if you would let me,” said Kate. 

“Could you? It wouldn’t be no use. Them 
strings have rusted long ago, and the inside is 
choked with dust and fluff. But you had your 
worries all along of him. That is what they is 
put on this earth for. Deserted you, did he, and 
then took up with you ?” 


“No, no; indeed you are mistaken. It was I 
who took up with him.” 
“He will do it again, you will see;” and Cor. 


dely shook her head ominously. “But father 
says you are awful plucky, and can stand up 
when he abuses you, and give it back to him. I 
was nigh on to half a head taller than he was, 
but it wasn’t no use. We was born to suffer. 
Poor creetur !” 

“Pray don’t pity me. I do not deserveit. It 
was all my fault, and not my hushand’s. Would 
you mind showing me your kitchen? I want to 
learn to cook and wash.” 

“Cook and wash! And him a-grumbling be- 
cause there was too much sage in the stuffing of 
the roast pig, and not enough starch in his shirt 
bosoms!” Evidently Cordely culled bitterness 
from all her reminiscences. “Father said you 
were brought up to be a fine lady, and lived in 
style. Just as likely he ate and drank it all up. 
The first thing he took was seven silver spoons, 
fiddle pattern, and a sugar-tongs.” 

“No, no!” cried Kate, impatiently. “You 
have been misinformed. Oh! the nice kitchen! 
What a grand old fire-place! Can’tI help?” And 
Kate tucked up her skirts and bared her arms, 

“You see, there is but father and me, and I 
attend to things. Dinner is ’most cooked, but 
*most as likely, because you are to eat, the things 
won't cook good. A man that would eat nothing 
but the top cakes on a batch of buckwheats! 
How on earth was you to serve him, and your 
life in danger from a two-pronged fork ?” 

Decidedly Cordely was in a dolorous rut, out of 
which it was difficult to turn her. 

Applegait and Evans talked of the price of 
grain. The host was very much surprised at Tom’s 
familiarity with the crop of barley, and listened 
with interest when comparisons were made be- 
tween the English, German, and American yields 
of malt. Why was it that Turkey made the 
most barley? How did it come that primitive 
people used barley first? So the Greeks planted 
the small six-rowed barley, did they? Tom 
showed him the Bible, and referred to Exodus as 
to the cultivation of barley. Then, finding a will- 
ing audience, he explained the chemical changes 
of starch in grain, and the wonderful processes of 
germination. He didn’t mean to say that plants, 
when they wanted to spring forth from seeds, 
wanted perhaps sugar like babies. Then Tom 
rose gradually step by step to loftier topics, and 
told of the later labors of Pasteur. “If ever I 
have a chance,” concluded Tom, “I should want 
to make some experiments of my own in this 
malting process. I think I could turn out more 
sugar from grain, and at a lower expense—” 

“ And likely bust the concern?” inquired Mr. 
Applegait. 

“Not in the least, my dear Sir. All I should 
want would be two or three tumblers, a pint of 
grain, a microscope, a thermometer, and some 
chemicals.” 

“Tf you was placed—saying there was the least 
chance of such a thing—in charge of a malt- 
house, would you work at that business with all 
your might and main, not in a dandified kind of 
a way, but in your shirt sleeves, and never let up 
until you brought her through ?” 

“Only try me!” cried Tom. 

“And would you be contented with honest 
wages? What's your idea of what such a place 
would be worth to you? Now don't you jump at 
no faney prices. A broken-down concern has to 
crawl along first.” 

“ Are you in earnest, Mr. Applegait? Are you 
going torun it? It is a responsibility to put it 
in the hands of a green man like me. Still, I 
will try and work it honestly. I have been half 
suspecting that you wanted to get hold of it. 
Bought it cheap, did you not ?” 

“No, infernally dear; that is, if we conclude 
to carry it on. Now you keep your mouth tight 
shut, and don’t you say a word to her.” 

“But I have no secrets from Mrs. Evans, I 
am bound to tell her every thing, even my 
hopes.” 

“Well, then, when you go home to-night, just 
say to her that the thing is as good as fixed, pro- 
viding you and me can come to terms as to your 
hire. You go to work on Monday just as usual, 
and maybe before the end of the month we will 
start her. It’s a jint-stock concern, and people 
won’t take hold unless I am president. Now 
watch out for me: I am as suspicious as an old 
cat. That kind of offended you inthe cars. We 
might as well wind this up right now. = It’s eight 
hundred dollars a year, not a cent more. If we 
get along, say, in five years, it might be a thou- 
sand, it won’t be ever worth more than that. 
Now something I will tell you. I have a few 
more sheers than I care for, and if you make it 
work, to give you a footing you can hold them, 
and any interest we can make can go to your 
credit on the sheers until you can pay for them. 
I do believe you can work, but why you and 
your wife and old man Grey should have had a 
misunderstanding I can’t find out, and it’s none 
of my business; but take my advice and make 
it up. Maybe you have been stiffer-backed than 








the old man. T don’t say he is a pleasant old 
gentleman. People on his side in polities rath- 
er was afeered of him than liked him. But it’s 
hard for an old man having a daughter, not to 
have a sight of her. I don’t like to talk busi- 
ness of a Sunday, but on Monday I am going to 
contract for a lot of grain. It’s lower now than 
it’s been all spring.” 

“Ts it as near as that? Mr. Applegait, allow 
me to thank you,” said Tom, delighted. 

“Well, seeing that I don’t know you but for 
the last six months, I think you ought to,” re- 
marked Mr. Applegait, assuming the air of a 
benefactor. ‘ But here is dinner, and Cordely, 
if we are late, will be crying her eyes out worse 
than ever.” 

“ Kate,” said Tom to his wife that night, “I 
have wronged Mr. Applegait. The malt-house 
starts again. The placeis mine. Eight hundred 
a year. You do not look half pleased enough, 
Kate.” 

“Tt ought to have been a thousand, Tom.” 

“How ought it to have been? Then the old 
gentleman is to put some of the shares in my 
name.” 

“ Well, so he should,” cried Kate. 

“T don’t see why. Kate! Kate! 
potentiality of getting rich.” 

“Don’t quote Johnson at me, Tom—rather 
thank God for His great goodness.” 

Then the first gleam of a new happiness broke 
on Tom and Kate. 

(T0 BE OONTINUFD,] 


There is the 





A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


“PINHOMAS,” said Miss Browne to the man- 
servant, “what is the name of the family 
living in the third house below us on this side 
the street—the house with the ash-trees before 
it? Oliver says the name is Thurston, but chil- 
dren can’t be relied upon in the matter of names.” 
“That be the name, miss,” said Thomas. 

“ Leastways, its Thurston on the door.” 

“Thurston! A pretty set they must be, too! 
That Thurston boy pummels Oliver within an 
inch of his life whenever he goes into the street. 
I can’t keep Oliver in the house, and I can’t bear 
this thing any longer. Why, the poor child came 
home yesterday with his nose bleeding, and mud 
on his new suit, and I have made up my mind to 
send a line to young Thurston’s father.” 

“Shall I take it round, miss ?” 

“Directly.” And Miss Nora proceeded to in- 
dite this frigid note: 

“ Mr. Thurston: 

“Dear Sir,—You will doubtless be surprised 
at a note from a stranger; but I feel obliged to 
call your attention to the behavior of your son 
toward our little Oliver, who can scarcely go into 
the street without receiving a blow from him. I 
have endured this sort of thing till endurance is 
no longer a virtue, and must request your early 
interference. 


“ Respectfully, H. Browne.” 


The next day she received this reply: 


“Mr. Thurston regrets that Mrs. Browne has 
been put to any inconvenience by the conduct of 
his grandson, and begs to ask if Master Oliver did 
not provoke the quarrel, and bear his part in it.” 


“Our Oliver provoke a quarrel!” cried Miss 
Nora. ‘‘ What an insolent old man !” and straight- 
way returned: 


“Sir,—I can not believe for an instant that 
our Oliver was to blame in the affair. I have in- 
quired into the matter, and it seems that the 
blow was entirely unprovoked. I am only as- 
tonished that you should uphold your grandson 
in such a grave fault. H. Browne.” 


“Mr. Thurston thinks that if you can secure 
a faithful report of the affair from Master Oliver, 
you will find that it is six of one and half a dozen 
of the other, so to speak. Mr. Thurston also 
begs that you will reorganize your own child’s 
manners before offering suggestions to your 
neighbors.” 


“ Tf Tcan secure a faithful report from Oliver! 
When will impudence cease!” Woman-like, she 
meant to have the last word. 


“ Mr. Thurston: 

“Srr,—I can rely implicitly upon our Oliver's 
word. And if I fail to reorganize the manners 
of our boy, it must be because your own furnish- 
es him with such evil examples. 

“H. Browne.” 


“What an ass that Mrs. Browne is!” said 
Grandpa Thurston to the person who had been 
doing up this tender correspondence for him. 
“Give it to the simpleton hot and heavy this 
time, Luce. You weren't savage enough in your 
last.” 

“TI propose we drop the subject here. She’s a 
born scold, and will have the last word, say what 
you will;” and as Grandpa Thurston was para- 
lyzed, and could only hold a pen by proxy, the 
correspondence came to a stand-still. 

“They found my last unanswerable,” thought 
Nora. ‘What common people they must be, to 
bring up a child so badly! Shoddy, no doubt. 
I'm glad I don’t know them—that people are not 
obliged to know their neighbors in the city. 
They must be insufferable.” 

Miss Nora Browne had been left in charge of 
her sister’s household, while that lady and her 
husband travelled abroad, unhampered by Master 
Oliver's presence. Her home was some hundred 
miles away inland, and her acquaintances in the 
city were few and far between, while even these 
few were generally out of town at this season of 
the year. However, she was surprised one morn- 
ing by a eall from a friend, who, having become 
tired of the mountains, had returned to the city 
for a few days. 

“‘ How lonesome you must be, Nora !”” said Miss 
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Elphinstone. ‘“ You must drop in upon us oft- 
en: the horse-cars run within a block of our 
door. And we'll have such larks! By-the-way, 
we are going down the harbor to-morrow in Cous- 
in Lucius’s yacht—he’s just home from Europe, 
you know—and you must join us.” 

“ «]’'m sure I don’t know,” said Nora, “never 
having heard of ‘Cousin Lucius’s’ existence be- 
fore.” 

“Never heard of Cousin Lucius! Well, live 
and learn. But you'll come ?” 

“Wild horses couldn't keep me at home, 
thank you.” 

The next day Thomas and old Russet took 
Miss Nora down to the wharf, where the Sun- 
beam was ready to put out. What a day it was! 
Not a cloud in the whole wide heavens, and 
“Cousin Lucius” on deck, brown-bearded and 
white-handed, with great liquid eyes, and a smile 
that set the pulses beating when it beamed upon 
one, and that one happened to be a girl of twen- 
ty with an untenanted heart. The party was 
quite a family affair, Mr.and Mrs. Elphinstone, 
their sons and daughters, with one or two friends, 
making up the list. 

“This is a regular snare, Nora,” said Ellen 
Elphinstone, when they were dropping down the 
harbor. “I don’t know how you'll feel about it, 
my dear girl; but, you see, we are not going to 
sail for the day merely, but out into the broad 
Atlantic, and along the coast, and Heaven knows 
where, just as Cousin Lucius pleases. We may 
be shipwrecked, or cast on a desert shore. But 
we shall be away a week, at the very least.” 

“Oh, how superb!” cried Nora; and then her 
face lengthened. ‘ But, Nell, what ever shall I 
do? I have no things.” 

“ Providence will provide. You see, I had no 
time to notify you after our change of plan; but 
I packed up a double supply of ‘ things ; so don’t 
worry.” 

“ But there’s the housekeepin 
ants, and burglars—” 

“ But you've a housekeeper ?” 

“ And there’s Oliver, and— Oh dear! it’s de- 
lightful, but I ought to be at home.” 

“But your nephew has a nurse ?” 

“Why, he’s eight years old, Nell. To be sure, 
his nurse lives with us still, and regards him as 
the apple of her eye, and Thomas looks after him 
like a detective; still—” 

“ Oh, come! throw your conscience overboard,” 
begged Lucius, coming up to close the argu- 
ment. 

“T’'m afraid it’s so light it will float,” langhed 
Nora. “ But I may as well enjoy myself ;” which 
she straightway proceeded to do, after the most 
approved method of flirtation, as Nell called it. 
Lucius got out his chess-board, and they played 
for hours together. 

“What ever can vou see in that game?” Nell 
would harangue. “Life isn’t long enough to 
learn it.” 

“Tt is linkéd sweetness, long drawn out,” Lu- 
cius returned. 

On wet days they read Browning below, or re- 
peated in turn all the old ballads they could re- 
call, or danced to Nell’s violin. So they drifted 
along the coast, touching here and there at some 
port, going ashore in merry groups for books, or 
mail, or a garden party. Nora acknowledged she 
had never had such a gay time in her life. 

“Oh, if I could live on a yacht forever!’ she 
said, one star-lit night, when she and Lucius were 
sitting apart, as they had contracted a habit of 
doing. 

“So you like a sea-faring life?” 

“Yes: how dull it will be to return to com- 
monplaces! Just think, Mr. Elphinstone, a fort- 
night ago I had never heard of you; aren’t you 
mortified ?” 

“Such is fame! And now?” 

“Why, now I feel as if I had known you a 
hundred years or more; and then Nora hung her 
head at her own rash words. 

“T regret that the time has scemed so long,” 
laughed Lucius. “ To me this fortnight has seem- 
ed like a dream. Tell me about yourself, Miss 
Nora,” he said, after a pause. “ How little I 
know of you, in spite of our longintimacy! I've 
taken you entirely on trust, haven’t I? ‘Con- 
tinual comfort in a face—the lineaments of gos- 
pel looks,’ ” he quoted. 

“Flattery, thy name is man. What can I tell 
you about myself that you don’t know already ? 
You know my favorite poets and novels, my re- 
ligious views, my slender accomplishments ; you 
know I live in the country, and am just now keep- 
ing house in the city for my brother and sister, 
who are abroad. Do you like boys, Mr. Elphin- 
stone ?” 

“What a digression! I can tolerate them. 
By-the-way, speaking of boys reminds me of a 
correspondence I’ve had with an anxious mother 
on the subject. I rather think I have one of the 
precious epistles about me; they’re such sweet- 
tempered specimens, vou ought to see them. List- 
en, here’s one of them,” as he struck a match 
and read: 

“° Mr. Thurston: 

“¢Str,—I can rely implicitly upon our Oliver's 
word. And if I fail to reorganize the manners 
of our boy, it must be because your own furnishes 
him with such evil examples. 


g, and the serv- 


“<H, Browne.’ 


“There! Don’t I pity Mr. Browne! Isn’t she 
a Xantippe? Think of marrying a woman of 
that kind! Ye gods!” . 

“ But—but you are not Mr. Thurston 2” gasped 
Nora. 

“Not exactly. I was his amanuensis on this 
interesting occasion. Grandpa Thurston has a 
mischievous grandson, besides myself, who had 
come to fisticuffs with said Master Browne. 
Grandpa Thurston is paralyzed, and can neither 
walk nor write, therefore the burden fell upon 
your humble servant.” 

“Yes, I think the wind has changed, Mr. El- 


phinstone,” said Nora, after a pause. “I must 
go below.” 

“Let me bring you a wrap instead, Miss Nora.” 
“Thanks ; but it is growing late. The others 
have already gone; I really must follow. We 
get in to-morrow ?” 

“Yes. Remember this is our last night at 
sea. Let us make the most of it.” 

“TI have enjoyed the voyage. It is only the 
end that is unpleasant. Good-night.” 

“Oh, what a fool!” thought Nora, as she lay 
upon her pillow, “ever to have written that silly, 
bad-tempered note to Mr. Thurston! It did sound 
spiteful, I confess. Perhaps I ought to have told 
him I was the author; perhaps he already sus- 
pects it. ‘Isn’tshe a Xantippe? Think of mar- 
rying a woman of that kind!’” she quoted. 
“Who wants him to? He needn’t have taken 
pains to assure me of his indifference,” she groan- 
eed, inconsequently, “as if I didn’t know the differ- 
ence between flirtation and love-making. Well, 
we get home to-morrow, thank goodness! But, 
oh dear! it might have been all so nice!” 

When they parted next day Miss Nora was cor- 
dial in her thanks, but omitted to ask Mr. Elphin- 
stone to call and see her. Nobody but himself 
observed the omission. 

“So you don’t want me to call?” he asked, de- 
liberately. “Does our acquaintance end here ?” 

“If you ever happen to come to Axminster, I 
shall be glad to see you”—with a blush. 

“And why may I not see you here?” 

“T am going home to Axminster,” she evaded. 

“Then I shall certainly happen to go there.” 

The Elphinstones went to some fashionable 
springs directly, and Nora lost sight of them for 
the nonce. She had dreaded lest Lucius should 
inquire her residence, and in calling establish her 
identity with Xantippe, and she was greatly re- 
lieved when Mr. and Mrs. Warner returned from 
Europe, and she could pack up and start off for 
Axminster. But fate had not designed that the 
affair should end here. The Axminster train 
was thrown from the track, and when Nora came 
to her senses, she was lying in a cool room, with 
Nell Elphinstone bathing her brow, and a racking 
pain in her head. 

“What is it? Where am I? Where—how 
did you come here, Nell ?” she cried. 

“Hush, dear! It was so lucky that the train 
came to grief just in the midst of your friends, 
so to speak. Now go to sleep, that’s a dear. 
The doctor says you are in no danger, but you'll 
have to stay here a long time ; and nothing could 
be nicer than to have you here. And your sister 
has sent up a nurse, as she’s not well herself; so 
don’t get excited.” 

Nora had, indeed, fractured an arm, and sus- 
tained bruises that would detain her at the Bitter 
Springs for some weeks; but as she began to 
mend she found that her lines had fallen in 
pleasant places, after all. Lucius Elphinstone 
made it his business to entertain and beguile her 
invalid hours: brought in the latest books, the 
choicest flowers, amused her with descriptions of 
the fashionable follies at the springs, with scraps 
from.the operas and tidbits from the burlesques 
of the day. 

“ You see, we had a picnic in the neighborhood 
at the time of the accident,” Nell confided to 
Nora one day, “and I insisted upon going with 
Lucius to view the wreck, and do what I could 
for the injured, and you were the first victim we 
stumbled upon. I wish you could have seen Lu- 
cius’s face, it looked so white and strange, as if 
the iron had entered his soul.” 

“He was very good to care,”’ said Nora. 

“ Dear me, how coolly you take it!’ 

“T am very grateful.” Had Lucius really 
cared for her, or was he only shocked ? 

**T am almost sorry that you mend so rapidly,” 
Lucius said to her on the following day. “TI 
hear that you will take wing to-morrow, and I 
shall have no one to listen to my nonsense.” 

“There are plenty of listeners, Mr. Elphin- 
stone.” 

“ But none exactly like yourself.” 

“Thanks. Who is that coming up the lawn ? 
It looks like—why, it is Oliver!” 

“ Oliver?” repeated Lucius, aghast, seeing the 
color that trembled on her cheek, the light shin- 
ing in her eyes. But before she could reply, the 
door opened, and Oliver was in her arms. 

“ Why, Oliver, did you rain down ?” 

“T ain’t a pollywog, aunty. No, I played hook- 
ey just to come downand see you. Mother don’t 
know—and Jack Thurston he lent me the mon- 
ey.” 

” “ Jack Thurston !” 

“Oh yes. Jack and me’s all made up; we ain’t 
going to whip each other no more. Oh, I say,” 
turning to Mr. Elphinstone, “ you’re Jack’s cous- 
in, ain’t you ?” 

“Did you ever see Mr. Elphinstone before, 
Oliver ?” 

“ Lots of times, over to Jack Thurston's. Jack 
thinks there’s nobody like him, you see. Jack 
and me got mad the first thing about you and 
him. Jack said he was the best fellow in the 
world, and I said you was, and I made his nose 
bleed, and he give me a black eye, don’t you re- 
member, and then you wrote to his grandpa ?” 

Nora caught Lucius’s eye. 3 

“So vou are the author of those billets-doux ?” 
he said, laughing. 

“ Yes, I am the Xantippe,” humbly. 

“But you are not H. Browne ?” 

“My name is Honora Browne.” 

“Well, Miss Browne, since you leave to-mor- 
row, shall we continue our correspondence ?” he 
asked. “Tell me, Nora, could you love me a lit- 
tle? Will you write and tell me if I may love 
you for ever and aye?” he whispered, Oliver hav- 
ing gone down to look on at the game of lawn 
tennis. 

“Love me, a Xantippe, a woman of that kind! 
Mr. Elphinstone, you are laughing at me.” 

“Come, Nora mavourneen, that’s unfair. How 





could I guess that you were H. Browne, whom I 


mistook for Oliver’s mother? Come, dearest, for- 
give me. Our acquaintance began through a 
blow; let us perpetuate it with a kiss.” 

And she obeyed. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE charity known as the Hvening Post “ Fresh 

Air Fund’? commenced active work early in 
July by sending into the country a party of over 
two hundred children, under the superintend- 
ence of the manager, Mr. Willard Parsons, Many 
of our readers will remember that the special 
design of the ‘ Fresh Air Fund” is to give ten- 
ement-house children, particularly those who 
are feeble and ailing, two weeks of freedom, 
fresh air, and nourishing food in the country. 
To this end the children are received into the 
households of kind-hearted and truly benevo- 
lent dwellers in the country, who cordially open 
their doors to the little ones to whom green 
fields and flowing brooks are utterly unknown. 
This first party of boys and girls found their 
temporary homes iv Sandy Hill and Glenn’s Falls. 
The appearance of so many little ones of the 
poorer classes on board the steamer which took 
them to Troy naturally excited much attention. 
Care had been taken to conceal the more dis- 
agreeable features of poverty, and the children 
were scrupulously clean. But, as the Hvening 
Post remarked in giving some account of the 
trip, they did not behave like ordinary children. 
They seemed dazed by the novelty of everything 
around them. The vast majority of them had 
been penned up within the grimy walls of tene- 
ment-house courts during the whole of their 
brief existence, and behaved like tame birds es- 
caped from a cage, awed by the immensity of 
the new world in which they found themselves. 
Many of them had never seen the North River, 
and stood gazing silently at the broad expanse 
of water, evidently enjoying their first taste of 
liberty, but scarcely knowing what to make of 
it. The girls sat quietly together in groups, 
staring at everything with great open eyes, espe- 
cially at the well-dressed men and women who 
passed up and down the broad companionway 
of the steamer. Even the natural restlessness 
of the boys was subdued by the newness of ev- 
erything around them, and there was none of 
that outbreak of buoyant spirits inseparable 
from the ordinary boy out for a holiday. All 
of them seemed to be curiously amenable to dis- 
cipline. They did what they were told to do 
quickly and without remark, possibly with some 
vague expectation that any hesitation on their 
yart would be followed by a curse or a blow. 

‘here was no lack of intelligence in their faces, 
but the merry laugh and ceaseless activity of 
happy children were wanting. Two weeks of 
pure enjoyment will infuse new life into these 
little creatures, and in many cases exert a lasting 
and happy influence upon their after-life. At 
Troy a bountiful breakfast had been provided 
for the whole party by the ladies of the Wood- 
side Presbyterian Church, and finally, when the 
places of destination were reached, and the last 
child surrendered to the waiting host or hostess, 
it was found, strange to say, that there were not 
enough children to supply the demand, and 
some turned away disappointed because com- 
pelled to go home alone!  Philanthropists 
should take courage, and rejoice. There is no 
lack of kindly hearts in this world, if we but 
know where to seek them. In many cases those 
who entertained children last summer have been 
in the habit of going to see them whenever they 
came to the city, thus showing a genuine inter- 
est in them. 





Tn Florida artificial ice is sold at about five dol- 
lars a ton, and the actual cost of manufacturing it 
there is not one-fifth of that sum, for fuel used 
in the process of making ice really costs almost 
nothing in Florida. Betore the introduction of 
the ice-manufacturing machine, Northern ice 
was sold at from ten to fifteen dollars a ton. 





The Mississippi jetties are virtually com- 
pleted. The jetty channel is over thirty feet 
deep, and a good navigable channel of twenty- 
six feet, measured at the lowest stage of the 
river, exists at the head of the Passes. 





Sixteen persons in Brooklyn were recently 
made ill by the use of milk purchased at a gro- 
eery store. Analysis and examination failed to 
discover anything poisonous in specimens of the 
milk. It was suggested, however, that as the 
milk was pretty well watered, the water may 
have come from some impure source, and the 
illness thus resulted. It is a fact mentioned in 
this connection that there are three thousand 
milk dealers in Brooklyn, and only one inspector 
employed in the work of detecting adulterated 
milk. 





A Western journal advises certain persons to 
study the thermometer in hot weather, and to 
take their ease as much as possible—those past 
the prime of life, those addicted to the free use 
of liquor, dyspeptics, especially those with over- 
worked brains, and all whose nervous systems 
are shaken from any cause. No doubt itis need- 
ful for such persons to take things as easily as 
possible in hot weather; but as to consulting 
the thermometer—‘“‘ studying” it—we do not be- 
lieve one is more comfortable in hot weather by 
constantly keeping the weather upon his mind. 
Moderate occupation, and little thinking about 
“how hot it is,” usually bring the greatest 
amount of comfort in midsummer. 





Snow on the Fourth of July is very rare. It 
is reported from Portland, Maine, that a member 
of the Signal Service caught several flakes on 
the Fourth. Just before five o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon a cloud was observed rising from the 
south. At the same time another arose from 
the northwest. The current of wind which bore 
this along was cold, while the opposing current 
was warm, and saturated with vapor. These two 
intermingled, and the effect was the formation 
of crystals of snow. 


In one of her recently published letters, Ma- 
dame Bonaparte, after expressing the hope that 
her son will reward by his success all her cares 
for him, adds: ‘1 rejoice that I have no more 
children to toil after, never having envied any 
one the honor of being a mother of a family, 
which is generally a thankless position.’? There 





is something both sad and unnatural iu awoman 





who is also a mother uttering such a sentiment. 
The faithful, loving mother is not only worthy 
of reverential honor from all true men and wom- 
en, but her cares and labors for her children, 
though often severe, bring, from the very nature 
of the relation, their own compensation to a 
great extent, even from day to day. Doubtless 
there are mothers who, by perverted nature or 
unfortunate circumstances, regard their little 
ones as burdens, and who desire to escape from 
the responsibility and anxiety which they neces- 
sarily bring in after-years; but such is not the 
natural inclination of the true mother-heart, 
which loves and cherishes the child because it 
is God-given, and her own. 





A daring and almost marvellous feat was re- 
cently performed by Miss Lawrence, a young 
womun, in San Diego, California, of which the 
following account is given in the Herald of that 
city: ‘* Last Tuesday a herd of wild cattle were 
being driven through the streets, when one of 
them singled out a child at play, and started for 
it. The vaquero, who was drunk, tumbled from 
his horse as he attempted to turn the furious 
animal. At this moment Miss Lawrence came 
along, and taking in the situation at a glance, 
sprang into the vacant saddle, ran down the wild 
steer, threw her shawl over its head just as it 
was about to gore the child, and taking advan- 
tage of the confusion of the beast, seized the 
child without leaving her saddle, lifted it into 
her lap, and then carried it off in safety. This 
was not only a genuine act of heroism, but an 
exhibition of horsemanship such as few persons, 
if any, in this region could equai.”’ 





During the past six months the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has prosecu- 
ted more than two hundred offenders, of whom 
only seven have been acquitted. 





The formalities of ‘court mourning”’ will be 
pretty well understood by those of our readers 
who are not familiar with the details of this cus- 
tom by the following extract from the London 
Court Journal: “The court will go into mourn- 
ing on Tuesday next, June 17th, for his late Royal 
Highness the Prince of Orange, eldest son of 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, viz. : 
The ladies to wear black dresses, white gloves, 
black or white shoes, feathers, and fans, pearls, 
diamonds, or plain gold or silver ornaments ; 
the gentlemen to wear black court dress, with 
black swords and buckles. The court to change 
the mourning on Friday next, the 20th inst., viz. : 
The ladies to wear black dresses, with colored 
ribbons, flowers, feathers, and ornaments, or gray 
or white dresses, with black ribbons, flowers, 
feathers, and ornaments; the gentlemen to con- 
tinue the same mourning. And on Monday, the 
23d inst., the court to go out of mourning.” 





Among the tragedies of our late Independence- 
day that which occurred on Lake Quinsigamond, 
near Worcester, Massachusetts, is worthy to be 
remembered as a warning to excursionists as 
well as to managers of steamboats and railroads. 
A small steamer, carrying about two hundred 
persons, was nearing the wharf, and about to 
land these passengers. There was a waiting 
crowd at the landing eager to get on board, and 
they rushed upon the steamer, without allowing 
the others any opportunity to disembark. The 
boat careened away from the wharf, throwing 
many into the water, and then the overburdened 
hurricane-deck gave way and went crashing into 
the lake. Seven persons were killed, and others 
are missing. The lesson of this disaster is obvi- 
ous; as also of that at Trenton, New Jersey, 
where a crowd of excursionists rushed upon a 
wharf in such numbers that the structure sank 
beneath their weight. 


It is said that Albert Weber, the well-known 
piano manufacturer, who recently died in this 
city, superintended the making of over fourteen 
thousand of these instruments. He caine to 
America from Bavaria in 1829. 





Among remarkable Roman remains in Eng- 
land it is said that there are none more interest- 
ing or beautiful than those of a large Roman 
villa situated near a small village in Sussex, on 
the road from London to Brighton. The farmer 
on whose land the ruins stand has done what he 
could to protect them from injury during the 
frosts and storms of winter; yet they are fast 
losing their once perfect beauty; and the ques- 
tion is asked, What shall be done to preserve 
them ? 





The funeral services of the Prince Imperial of 
France took place at Chiselhurst on July 12, and 
the body was laid beside that of Napoleon IIL, 
in the Church of St. Mary. Queen Victoria her- 
self was at Camden House, and viewed the pro- 
cession from a covered pavilion on the grounds. 
The funeral was military in details, and troops 
came from Woolwich to participate in it. The 
royal pall-bearers were the Prince of Wales, tle 
Dukes of Edinburgh, Connaught, and Cam- 
bridge, the Crown Prince of Sweden, and the 
Prince of Monaco; and among other royal per- 
sonages present were Prince Jerome Napoleon 
and his sons Princes Victor and Louis, who were 
chief mourners, the Princess Beatrice, the Prin- 
cess of Wales, Prince Christian, Prince Edward 
of Saxe-Weimar, the Princess Mathilde, Princes 
Lucien and Charles Bonaparte, and many others. 
The Empress early on the morning of the funer- 
al had, unknown to her friends, gone to her son’s 
coffin, and remained there for hours, until she 
fell asleep beside it from utter exhaustion. 
Queen Victoria and other sympathizing friends 
gave such comfort as was possible. The pro- 
cession from Camden House to the little church 
was long, and great crowds of people, showing 
every token of respect, occupied all available 
spots to view the cortége. Amid the royal per- 
sonages in the procession were the body-serv- 
ants of the dead Prince, and Stag, the horse 
which had carried him on the day he died in Zu- 
luland. The coffin, covered with flowers and 
draped with the tricolor of France, was rever- 
ently placed on the catafalque, a few impress- 
ive religious ceremonies were performed by the 
Bishop of Southwark, requiems were chanted, 
and then for hours a long procession passed 
through the aisles of the church to take a last 
look at the face of the young Prince who had 
met with such a sad and early death. The whole 
scene was exceedingly touching, and showed the 
deep and genuine sorrow and sympathy of all 





classes of people. 
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which is sewed up in three-cornered pleats—one in the middle and one on each side, 
six inches and seven-eighths from the middle. Wire the brim on the outer edge, bind 
it with silk ribbon, and cover it with twisted blue satin ribbon. The crown is com- 
posed of Breton lace insertion two inches and a half wide, and is gathered, and sewed 
to the brim. The trimming con- 
sists of lace two inches and a 
half wide, partly set on plain and 
partly in spirals, and loops and 
ends of blue satin ribbon. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Lace anpD R1s- 
pon Cap. This cap is made of 
Breton lace two inches wide and 
blue gros grain ribbon, arranged 
on a wired stiff lace foundation, 
as shown by the illustration. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Inp1a Mvsitn, 
Lack, AND Rippon Cap. Tomake 
this cap cut for the brim a dou- 
ble piece of stiff lace five inches 
and three-quarters long and two 
inches and a half wide, round it 
off on the front edge, from the 
middle toward the ends, to a 
width of seven-eighths of an 
inch, wire it, and bind it with 
ribbon. Trim the front edge of 
the brim with side-pleated Breton 
lace two inches wide, set on two 
rosettes of pale blue satin ribbon . ’ : F 
and a piece of India muslin ar- 7 Z . > aN Ys ees 
ranged as shown by the illustra- a 
tion, and edged with pleated lace. 
Ends of blue ribbon complete the 
cap. 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 504, 

Tus edging is worked with 

mignardise and __ linen 
thread No. 80, as follows: 
Ist round.— * With 1 se. 
‘ . single crochet) fasten to- 
Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 1-6. aera the me 2 loops, 3 
Fig. 1.—Inpta Musirx, Lace, anp Rippon Car. The brim of this cap consists of | ch. (chain stitch), with 1 

a piece of stiff lace sixteen inches and a half long and two inches and a quarter | sc. fasten together the fol- 
wide, which is sloped off on one (the front) side from the middle toward the ends to | lowing 2 loops, 5 ch., 1 
a width of an inch, and bound with ribbon on the outer edge. The ends of this | de. (double crochet) on 
brim are joined by a band of stiff lace an inch wide and five inches long. For the | the preceding se., and re- 
crown of the cap cut of fine tulle an oval piece nine inches and a quarter long, and | peat from *. 2d round. 





Lace AND NEEDLE-worK Ficuv-Co_Lar.—[For description see Supplement.) 


= 





eight inches wide, and sew it to the brim. Cover the crown, as shown by the illus- | —Always alternately 1 sc. 
tration, with gathered India muslin, and trim the cap with side-pleated Breton lace | on the middle of the next 
two inches wide and pink satin ribbon. 8 ch., 18 de. on the fol- 








Fig. 4.—Lacr anp Ripson Car.—[See Fig. 3.] 


lowing 5 ch. 8d round.—x 1 se. on the 
5th of the next 13 de. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., 1 se. on the fourth following 
st., 5 ch., 1 de. on the preceding sc., and 
repeat from ¥. 4th and 5th rounds.— 
Like the 2d and 8d rounds. 6th round.— 
Like the 2d round. 7th round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next 3 ch. in the 
preceding round, 14 de., the 4th and 5th, 
6th and 7th, 8th and 9th, 10th and 11th of 
which are separated each by 1 picot (com- 
posed of 4 ch. and 1 se. on the preceding 
de.). 8th round (on the other side of the 
mignardise),—Always alternately 1 se. on 
the next loop, 1 ch. 9th round.—Always 
alternately 1 se. on the next ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-3. 

See illustrations on page 504. leneal o DNS) 

THESE monograms are worked in satin 
and tent stitch with fine embroidery cotton. 


Border for Cushions, Tidies, Pil- 
low-Cases, etc.—White Embroidery 
and Drawn-Work. 

See illustration on page 504. 

Tuts border is worked on fine linen can- 
vas with flax thread No. 60. The middle 
portion is embroidered in satin stitch and 
herring-bone stitching. This embroidery is 
bordered on each side with drawn-work de- 
signs, which are worked in point de reprise 
and overeast stitch with flax thread (see 
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description of tidy on page 557, Bazar No. Fig. 1.—Esprowerep Satix Dress. Fig. 2.—Foc arn Aag/OMPapo 
35, Vol. XI.). Fold the edge of the canvas For description see ~ For dé }ption sec 

on the wrong side half an inch deep, and Supplement. Sug Fment, 

hem-stitch it. 

: ; thereon 1 st. In order that the number of M not j 
Netted Cape for Young Girl, Figs. 1 and 2. always pass over the first st. at the end of thegijnds in 
See illustrations on page 504. the preceding round, and draw the following st.jpugh th 

: Waray PR : Tuis cape is worked in netting with narrow white crimped | round.—1 st. on each st. in the round before§f kst, 
SOD anges ewe Sy Nd —~* EG N silk tape, bordered with fringe strands, which are knotted | Remove the thread which was run through the@pndation 
eRe Es ‘ = into the edge, and trimmed on the neck with a border of | follows: 1st round.—On a mesh half an inch §fcitcumf 
& = i = C3 ! loops. Strings of narrow white satin ribbon serve for clos- | corresponding st. of both parts. 2d-5th rounl@l st. 
rea hy Stage ing. Begin the cape at the neck, casting 150 st. (stitch) on | round (with wider tape for the loops).—On @ m™ seven-< 
i aes, //,] a foundation thread over a mesh seven-eighths of an inch in | 2 st. on every st. in the preceding round. Ne: 3 re 
se circumference, and in rounds going back and forth on these | half an inch in circumference and on a foundati@pf 75 st 


work as follows: Ist round.—150 st. on the foundation st. | like the 6th round. Having finished this strip, § iton tl 
2d round.—75 st. on the next 75 st. in the preceding round. | and bottom of the cape knot two ends of tape sig Pn inch 
Remove the foundation thread, undo the knots of the st., 











lay the free 75 st. of the 1st round on the 75 st. which have Shawl worn as a Fichu—4mein-' 

already been employed, run a thread through the correspond- See illustratiq Fon pag 

- ’ ing foundation st. of both parts (catching these together), Tus shawl, which is thirty-two inches squat of whit 
Fig. 1.—Pompapocr Satreen Dress.—Front. Fig. 2.—Open-work Satrren Dress.—Bacr. and work the 3d round as follows: Draw the next free st.in | made of split zephyr worsted), and is trimmed ffth a b 
{For Back, see Page 513.] [See Fig. 4.] the round before the last, from the working side to the wrong | filling silk as shown by Fig. 2. ; For the centre @the des 





For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. side, through the next st. in the preceding round, and work | for the rest of the embroidery blue silk. The eof the 











Footstool with Cover in Tassel Stitch, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 504, 

Tue rim of the footstool is covered with brown woolen reps. The upper cover is 
worked on jute with worsted in rich colors, in tassel stitch (see Fig. 2, which shows a 
section of the design in symbols). The manner of working tassel stitch was shown on 
page 201, Bazar No. 13, Vol. XII. The seams made by setting on the cover and the 

bottom of the footstool are cover- 
ed with worsted cord in the col- 
ors of the embroidery. On the 
sides of the footstool are set 
wooden handles covered with silk 
and worsted, through which is 
run worsted cord to match. Tas- 
sels of silk and worsted trim the 
corners as shown by the illus- 
tration. 











Designs for Table-Covers. 
Drawn-Work and Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 504. 
THESE designs are suitable for 
covers of coarse linen. The bor- 
der Fig. 1 is worked in cross 
stitch with blue cotton in two 
shades and with red cotton, over 
four threads of the material in 
height and width. For the 
drawn-work design Fig. 2, ravel 
out 16 threads of the material, 
leave 3 threads standing, ravel 
out 16 threads; then six times 
alternately leave 3 threads stand- 
ing, ravel out 4 threads; then 
twice alternately leave 3 threads 
standing and ravel out 16 threads. 
Of course the threads should be 
cut so as to leave the edge of the 
Fig. 5.—Inp1a Mustin, Lace, AND RIBBON cover intact, which is button-hole 
Cap.—[See Fig. 6.] stitched, and edged with fringe. Mc, Insertion, anD Lace Ficnu-Coutar anp Currs. 
Besides this, draw out For description see Supplement. 
crosswise (beginning at 
the top) always alter- | leaves are worked partly with réséda and partly with bronze silk in several shades 
nately 3 threads, leave 3 | in diagonal button-hole stitch, and the stems are worked in chain stitch with similar 
threads standing, cut off | silk. The strips are bordered in point Russe and knotted stitch with old-gold-colored 
the ravelled threads close | and blue silk, Line the chair back, and trim the ends with fringe. 
to the firm edge, and , P ° - 
fasten the raw edge al- | Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery and Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
ternately with three but- See illustrations on page 505. 
ton-hole stitches of red Tuis tidy is made of fine white linen canvas fourteen inches and a half square, 
and three of blue cotton. | and is embroidered in the design, a quarter section of which is shown by Fig. 2, in 
Work the wide pattern, | cross stitch, with cotton in the colors given in the description of symbols. The 
catching every six of the | edge of the tidy is ornamented in drawn-work, for which twice alternately leave 8 
threads left standing | threads standing, ravel out 10 threads, and turn down the edge on the wrong side 
with a button-hole stitch | for a hem, which is stitched in point Russe with brown cotton. Similar stitches 
of white thread at the | finish the edge of the middle part. For the drawn-work catch every 5 of the threads 





Fig. 6.—Inpta Mvstiy, 
Lace, AND Rippon Cap. 
[See Fig. 5.] 


middle, going forward, and wind the con- 
necting thread going back. The intervening 
8 threads of the material are overcast with 
diagonal stitches of thread as shown by the 
illustration. For the middle pattern, form- 
ing squares, both lengthwise and crosswise, 
catch every 3 loose threads with a diagonal 
stitch of thread, and ornament the inter- 
secting points with cross stitches of red and 
blue cotton. For the dark stitches use blue, 
and for the light stitches red cotton. 


Design for Towel.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 504. 

Tis design is suitable for embroidering 
towels of Russian linen. To work it, baste 
canvas on the linen, and embroider with cot- 
ton in the colors given in the description of 
symbols. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
g / See illustrations on page 505. 
| i \| \ THESE monograms are worked in cross 
‘ Ij : ba’ ; stitch with worsted or silk in two contrast- 
7) ing colors. 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery 
and Holbein-Work.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 505. 
é é : Tuts tidy is made of écru material com- 
= == — == posed of alternate cross figures of Java can- 
SSS =J= vas and octagons of Aida canvas. The Java 
a 5 a ~~ eanvas is embroidered in cross stitch and 
SLARD AMM/OMPADOCR Satin Dress. Fig. 3.—Buack Sirk Dress. Holbein-work in the design Fig. 2 with dark 
For d@}ption see For pattern and description see brown cotton, and the Aida canvas in cross 
mgyment, Suppl., No. VIII., Figs. 36-47. stitch with light and dark brown cotton in 
the design shown by Fig. 3, and all the fig- 
er of ll not increase, and the ends shall be straight, | ures are bordered with Holbein stitches of similar cotton. 
1 of the@finds in which the st. are drawn through those of | The edge of the tidy is ravelled out for fringe, and button- 
wee \" ‘s the second st. of the preceding round. 4th | hole stitched with the ravelled threads. 
1 beforege kst, Reno; i imes 3d- 8s. ‘ ° ° e ° 
12h thelintion cn ees eae eee ow ’® | Chair with Embroidered Chair Back, Figs. 1-3. 
an inch Mfeiteumference with 1 st. catch together every 2 See illustrations on page 505. 


4 , . \ LAM) ANN 
th rount@I st. on each st. of the preceding round. 6th Tuts chair is of carved wood, cushioned, and covered with [4 7s Sa Ufa aS 


-On at seven-eichths of an inch in circumference work | bronze-colored woolen reps, tufted with buttons. The chair 
i. Nextiprk 3 rounds for the loop border, over the mesh | back or tidy is worked on an écru ground, composed of al- 
foundati@#f75 st., and on both sides of these 1 round each | ternate strips of drilling and Aida canvas. The strips of 
s strip, #fiton the neck, Into each edge st. on the front | drilling are three inches and three-quarters wide, and those of 
f tape sifffiM inches long, and laid double. canvas are four inches and ie er wide. These ry 
—Hplbej : are trimmed with embroidery. Fig. 3 shows a section of the 
che in-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. design for the canvas strips. This design is worked in cross 
stitch with zephyr worsted in the colors given in the descrip- 
of white woollen natté cloth (a canvas-like goods | tion of symbols. For the other strips, transfer the outlines 
trimme? 1 a border embroidered in Holbein-work with | of the design Fig. 2 to the material, work the flowers partly 
» centre @the desion and for the outer rows use pink, and | with maroon and bronze-colored silk and partly with blue silk Fig. 3.—Fate Dress. Fig. 4.—Open-work Satreen Dress.—Front. 
The fof the border is ravelied out for fringe. : in four shades, in satin and diagonal button-hole stitch. The For description see Supplement, See Fig. 2.—{For description see Supplement. ] 


ilastraiG Pon page 504, 
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left standing, at the middle, with a button-hole 
stitch of light brown cotton, and overcast the 
intervening parts of the foundation crosswise 
with blue cotton, as shown by the illustration. 
These stitches are ornamented at the intersecting 
points with cross stitches of red cotton. The 
edge of the tidy is trimmed with Russian lace, 
the design figures of which are embroidered in 
tent stitch with brown cotton in two shades. 





THE COURSE OF COURTSHIP. 


I woorp my love with sweet gifts from the candied 
store, 
When I had eight, she seven, summers seen; 
Until her paling cheek declined all off'rings more, 
And I did fear my suit had fatal been. 


I wooed my love with apples from my garden tree, 
When she eleven, I twelve, years had passed ; 
Until my little Eve did check my courtesy, 
And tearful vowed that she had ta’en her last. 


I wooed my love with verses from my am’rons quill, 
When fifteen she, I sixteen, winters knew; 

Until my Laura bade my ardent Muse be still, 
And from her tuneful Petrarch bashful flew. 


I wooed my love with trinkets of the goldsmith’s art, 
When she nineteen, I twenty, years had run; 

Until my credit failed the promptings of my heart, 
And all my money, not my love, was done. 


I wooed my love in polished periods of prose, 
When five- and four-and-twenty years we reached ; 

Tntil she fixed her eyes upon her beating toes, 
And asked me where I learned had to preach. 


I wooed my love with wealth and carriages and pairs, 
When five years more had aged us lovers both; 

She wanted rank and station, and, assuming airs 
Of Clara Vere de Vere, to wed was loath. 


IT wooed my love with titles, orders, wounds, and 
fame, 
When half a century had o'er us rolled; 
But now ehe called bright honor but an empty name, 
Ar, devotee, her beads she hourly told. 


And now I woo my love with memory’s regret, 
For I have touched the Psalmist’s utmost score; 

And her no thoughts of earth nor of the future fret, 
For she is dead these twenty years and more. 





HER LADYSHIP’S LOVER. 
By DUTTON COOK. 
I 


N a secluded part of Amberdale Park stands 

the Mausoleum, in appearance something be- 
tween a little Greek temple and a large Twelfth- 
cake ornament. It is thickly encompassed by fir- 
trees, and its white marble facade, when viewed 
by moonlight, wears rather a ghostly look. 
Through the stained-glass windows of the edifice 
may be perceived a massive sarcophagus of Aber- 
deen granite containing the mortal remains of the 
late Lord Amberdale. The family coat of arms, 
very rich in quarterings, and the motto of the 
Amberdales, Virtule quies, are also visible, with a 
bust of his lordship occupying a niche high up in 
the wall, and seeming to survey approvingly his 
sepulchre below. According to his effigy, which 
was even said to flatter him, the departed noble- 
man had possessed some grossness of presence : 
heavy and ill-shaped features, a chin that was as 
a work in many volumes, and a settled, leering, 
satyr-like expression of countenance. On this 
account his Mausoleum was often thought to re- 
semble some classic fane boasting the demi-god 
Silenus as its presiding divinity. 

Lady Amberdale was a young widow—a very 
young widow. The severity of her cap, the so- 
lemnity of her crape, brought no look of age with 
them ; they announced her bereaved condition, 
the freshness of her affliction ; but they could not 
gainsay the fact that her forehead was smooth as 
satin, her eyes very lustrous, that her mouth was 
“as a rose-bud filled with snow,” to quote an old 
poet—who sang of laughing lips, however; and 
Lady Amberdale never even smiled now: she had 
taken so much to heart the loss of her lord. It 
was a pity, because at the faintest beckoning of 
merriment such dainty little dimples had been 
wont to manifest themselves sporting in her 
cheeks, such new light to coruscate in her eyes. 
But if she had succeeded in ruling her lips 
straight, so to speak, in obedience to the mandate 
of sorrow, she had failed altogether in regard to 
her hair. She toiled unceasingly to confine and 
flatten it into the form of Madonna bands; but 
the golden waves would not be stilled, knew no 
calm; they rose in a radiant curly mutiny, seem- 
ed bent upon frolic, strayed hither and thither, 
toying, flirting, and fluttering with every passing 
zephyr. The rebellion of her tresses troubled 
Lady Amberdale. 

“Tt looked so,” she said. She was anxious to 
advertise in the most public and decisive manner 
her sorrow for the late Lord Amberdale. The 
Mausoleum in the park had been erected to his 
memory at her expense and by her direction. 
Almost she had persuaded herself that her own 
hand had designed the monument: an obsequious 
architect had placed himself so completely at her 
service that somehow his ideas had been made 
to seem her suggestions and resolves. Certainly 
but for her the Mausoleum would not have exist- 
ed, and her husband would have been snugly ly- 
ing with his forefathers in the abbey church of 
Amberdale, hard by the park gates. The gen- 
uineness of her grief could not, indeed, be ques- 
tioned. 

Concerning the late Lord Amberdale it is not 
necessary that much should be narrated. We 
are taught to say nothing but good of the dead. 
However, if chat practice were to be strictly re- 
garded, there would be an end to history alto- 
gether. The Amberdales owed their peerage 
originally to their wealth. His late lordship had 








inherited large possessions, and had spent much 
money—chietly upon himself. He had never, in- 
deed, denied himself any thing that gold could 
purchase. Still, the family property had not suf- 
fered at his hands. His good fortune had some- 
how kept pace with his extravagance ; money had 
come to him quite as fast and as surely as it had 
gone from him. But a youth of pleasure had re- 
sulted in an age of gout. In his declining years 
he had become an invalid, corpulent, and infirm ; 
the sunset of life had, as it were, reddened his 
nose very deeply ; the sum of long indulgence was 
written in plain figures upon his face. He had, 
it must be confessed, done little good in his gen- 
eration, even to himself. He had not shone in 
Court, or Camp, or Senate. To the world in 
general he was chiefly known as the owner of the 
yacht Calypso. It really appeared that he had no 
other title to distinction. 

To his yacht he in effect owed his wife. Cruis- 
ing in the Calypso, a sudden storm had driven 
him to seek harborage in a small fishing village 
on the coast of Devon. A continuance of very 
boisterous weather had prisoned him there; the 
Calypso could not possibly put to sea again dur- 
ing some weeks, Then he had suffered badly 
from an attack of gout, which reduced him to the 
condition of a cripple. Meanwhile he received 
great kindness at the hands of Lieutenant George 
Parkinson, R.N., of the Coast-guard Service, and 
his pretty daughter Dorothy. To tell the story 
shortly, his lordship fell in love with Dorothy 
Parkinson, offered her his hand, such heart as he 
possessed—it was rather a decayed and effete or- 
gan—and a very handsome settlement. What 
could she do but accept his proposal, and become 
Lady Amberdale? She loved no one else; her 
father was a poor man; he had been grievously 
disappointed as to his professional prospects, and 
his health had been for some time failing him. 
In truth, his solicitations, almost his commands, 
had been employed in support of his lordship’s 
suit. The marriage was duly solemnized in the 
Devonshire village church, but as quietly as 
could be. 

Of course much surprise was expressed touch- 
ing Lord Amberdale’s marriage, and it was talked 
about a good deal. The fact is, the world likes 
to be surprised, and to have new occasions for 
talk ; and happily events are always occurring to 
afford it pleasures of that kind. His lordship 
was likened to Kiag Cophetua, and Dorothy was 
spoken of as a beggar-maid. But that was an 
absurd way of putting the case. Dorothy was 
rich in such priceless gifts as youth and beauty, 
purity of mind and sweetness of nature ; whereas, 
for all his gold, Lord Amberdale might be counted 
poor, he was so gouty and infirm, his temper was 
so vile, and his character altogether so detestable 
—not to mince the matter. That he was, further, 
very plain of feature and red of nose did not 
perhaps signify very much: it is not given to all 
bridegrooms to be pleasant to look upon. Still, 
the world chose to consider that the best of the 
bargain had fallen to Dorothy. There were peo- 
ple who even went so far as to assert that she 
had spread her nets too eagerly, employing un- 
fair arts, to trap his lordship—as though fowls 
ever snared fowlers! And much pity, not per- 
haps of a very valuable sort, was wasted upon 
Lord Amberdale in that his innocent and unsus- 
pecting nature had been preyed upon and victim- 
ized by a designing minx—for so poor Dorothy 
was spoken of in certain quarters. How she was 
misjudged! With a very troubled heart, much 
shivering, and trepidation and sinking of the 
spirit, she had accepted Lord Amberdale’s suit, 
pledging herself to do her duty as his wife, and 
to love him if she could. He had been lavish of 
his gifts; she thought him generous, and had 
been very grateful to him. In time she had al- 
most persuaded herself that she really loved him ; 
she had nursed him tenderly through the long ill- 
ness which closed his life, and now that he was 
dead she mourned him constantly, manifesting in 
every possible way her reverence for his memory. 
It can not be said that the departed nobleman 
fully merited the kindness and affection bestowed 
upon him by his young wife, or that his memory 
deserved to be so cherished and venerated by his 
young widow. He had not been by any means 
a good husband, as that term is usually under- 
stood. 

Lieutenant Parkinson survived his daughter’s 
marriage little more than a year. He lived, how- 
ever, to find himself a grandfather. For a son 
was born to Dorothy—George Ferdinand Augus- 
tus Victor, the present and seventh Lord Amber- 
dale. There would probably have been great re- 
joicing at the birth of the little boy, but that his 
father lay at the time in a very critical state. 
There had been some hoisting of flags on the 
summit of the Great Clock Tower of Amberdale 
House, however ; but this was followed at no long 
interval by the appearance of a hatchment on the 
facade of the building over the portico of the 
grand entrance. 

Her widowed ladyship led a life of strict seclu- 
sion in Amberdale House: a vast irregular build- 
ing of red brick, relieved by a diamond pattern 
of black, with stone coignes, window-cases, and 
fittings, and a sculptured parapet masking the 
high roof and the numberless stacks of octagon- 
shaped chimneys, It was understood that Lady 
Amberdale was wholly absorbed by love for her 
infant son and by devotion to the memory of her 
departed husband, and that room could not be 
found in her heart for any other thought or care. 


Il. 


She visited the Mausoleum twice daily—in the 
morning, when her son slept after his breakfast, 
and in the evening, when he had supped and duly 
retired to rest, his diurnal exertions being com- 
pleted—although it was quite a long walk through 
the park from the house to the place of his late 
lordship’s interment. But, whatever the weather 
might be, Lady Amberdale did not fail in her 
pilgrimage to the Mausoleum, It was a duty she 





had imposed upon herself, and she was resolved 
that she would never shrink from it; although 
certainly it was trying during the wet and wintry 
weather, when such necessaries as water-proof 
wrappings, double-soled boots, and an umbrella, 
reduced considerably, from the point of view of a 
looker-on, the picturesqueness, if not the romance 
and sentiment, of her conduct. But her lady- 
ship had found her way to and from the Mauso- 
leum even in a snow-storm, although she had 
felt terribly frightened the while, it must be 
confessed. 

It was spring-time now, with a clear sky over- 
head, and something of the warm, fragrant 
breath of summer in the air. The glades and 
avenues of the park seemed flooded with sun- 
shine; the trees were musical with the songs of 
birds, the boughs were rich with clustering blos- 
som and transparent foliage ; delicate tints and 
sweet scents were on every side. The light, 
graceful figure of Lady Amberdale, arrayed in 
flowing robes of black, and crested with a snowy 
cap that denoted her widowed state, was to be 
seen descending the terrace steps, crossing the 
Italian garden, and so on to the wicket-gate by 
which the path was entered. Then passing the 
margin of the lake, from the centre of which rose 
a marble water-nymph, clothed chiefly with green 
moss and duck-weed, holding a conch-shell to her 
lips, Lady Amberdale made her way to the very 
chestnut avenue at the end of which was to be 
found the Mausoleum. It seemed the merest 
speck of white when viewed from Amberdale 
House. 

She mounted the steps of the portico, unlocked 
the iron-bound doors with a small key that swung 
from her girdle, entered, and then was lost to 
sight. It was understood that for an hour or so 
her ladyship would be occupied in prayer or in 
devout meditation. No one was permitted to in- 
vade or to interfere with her period of retirement 
or repose. She appeared to derive benefit from 
it: others might have found it dull, depressing, 
monotonous. 

The sunlight streamed through the stained-glass 
windows of the Mausoleum. Suddenly a shadow 
fell upon Lady Amberdale as she sat or crouched 
beside the sarcophagus. It was most unusual. 
A young man—a stranger—had approached the 
Mausoleum. Was he peeping in at the window ? 
She almost thought he was. Then she heard him 
distinctly whistle an operatic air. Presently the 
odor of tobacco stole beneath the doors, and pen- 
etrated the building. Without doubt he was smok- 
ing. Itwas very strange. It was highly improp- 
er. Should she peep at him through the window- 
panes? She peeped; but the colored glass, with 
its leaden intersections, hindered her observation. 
For the moment she was sorry that the windows 
had not been filled with plain glass. He was 
young—yes, she could see that much; and good- 
looking ; anda gentleman. His brown velvet suit, 
of Knickerbocker pattern, was most becoming, and 
allowed it to be seen that he owned very shapely 
calves, 

Still she was annoyed, What business had he 
there? No business, of course; he was a tres- 
passer; and it was clear that she could not quit 
the Mausoleum while he stood there beside the 
portico. It was really very awkward. 

And now the sunshine departed; it had been 
too bright to last. The sky lowered and darken- 
ed. It was true April weather. The patter of 
rain became audible, the sounds of a heavy show- 
er falling upon the foliage without and upon the 
metal roof of the Mausoleum. The wind was 
soughing and sighing about the park trees, trying 
to rend the fresh young leaves from their parent 
branches. It was clear that her ladyship must 
wait for improvement in the weather before quit- 
ting the shelter of the Mausoleum. Her eyes 
rested again upon the sarcophagus, upon the leer- 
ing bust above, upon the coat of arms and motto 
of the Amberdales ; but her thoughts were searce- 
ly with these objects. 

Presently gleams of silvery light dappled the 
leaden-colored clouds ; rays of weak and watery 
sunshine stole among the soaked boughs, turning 
the rain-drops into diamonds. It seemed to Lady 
Amberdale that she might nowsafely venture forth 
again, All was still without. Had the young 
man, the stranger, the trespasser, taken his de- 
parture? Quietly she opened the door of the 
Mausoleum. As she did so, the young man, who 
had been leaning against it, nearly fell into her 
arms. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered, recover- 
ing his balance with some difficulty. 

Her ladyship blushed. 

“The rain came on so suddenly,” he continued, 
after a pause, during which they glanced at each 
other in a perplexed way. ‘TI sought the shelter 
of the portico.” He forgot that he had been 
peeping in at the window before the rain com- 
menced. “I thought I might take the liberty.” 

“Oh, certainly,” murmured her ladyship. 

“T did not know that there was anybody in- 
side,” he said; and then he colored a little, ob- 
serving, perhaps, that she looked incredulous. 
“T fear I have trespassed, too,” he added; “ but 
there has always been a public way through the 
park, and time out of mind we have enjoyed a 
right of fishing in the stream below. It used to 
be famous for its trout.” 

“Who may ‘we’ be?” her ladyship inquired, 
mentally. And she noted that a fishing-rod, bas- 
ket, etc., lay at his feet. 

“T wanted to see this Mausoleum, in fact. It’s 
new to me. I have only just returned from a 
long absence abroad. I hope,” he asked, ab- 
ruptly, “that my smoking is not disagreeable to 
you?” 

“ “Oh dear no,” she said; but she coughed as 
she spoke. And she could not control a look of 
deprecation when she perceived the rings of smoke 
curling profusely into the Mausoleum, and wreath- 
ing about the bust of Lord Amberdale. It was 
manifest, however, that the young man meant no 
offense. And he was very handsome, his fair 





face richly bronzed by exposure to an Eastern sun, 
His eyes were clear hazel, and upon his upper lip 
sat astride a very shapely mustache, not up-twist- 
ed defiantly and fiercely as to its ends, but droop- 
ing and down-turned after a sentimental, or what 
may be called an elegiac, fashion. He threw away 
his cigar. 

“Tt’s a nice-looking building enough,” he ob- 
served, presently. “At least I suppose that’s 
what people in general would say of it. For my 
part, I rather think the park looked better with- 
out it. But, of course, that’s a matter of taste. 
I am not fond of monuments, as a rule. It al- 
ways seems to me that those who are worth re- 
membering—there are not so many of them—can 
be remembered without these reminders in stone 
to jog the world’s recollection of them. After 
all, of a good many people it may be said that 
the sooner they are forgotten the better.” 

“No doubt,” remarked Lady Amberdale, rath- 
er tartly. She looked up and extended her hand 
to ascertain whether or no it still rained. She 
collected her skirts, preparing to return home 
through the wet grass. 

“Tt will soon be over, I think,” he said. 
it still rains rather smartly. Look in the shadows 
of those trees. And you have no umbrella.” 

“Tt does not matter. The weather makes no 
difference to me.” 

“ But it’s a pity to get wet. You live near, per- 
haps. Let me run for an umbrella.” 

“Tn that case you would get wet. No. I'll 
wait a little.” So they remained under the shel- 
ter of the portico; but they spoke no more for 
some minutes. The young man involuntarily 
resumed his whistling, although in subdued 
tones. Lady Amberdale bit her lips. Could he 
not understand that a Mausoleum was a sacred 
thing ? 

“TI knew Lord Amberdale slightly,” said the 
young man, after a long pause. 

“Indeed ?” 

“ Of course I did not see much of him. He was 
seldom here. He did not like the place, I believe ; 
and he was not popular in the neighborhood. 
He quarrelled with the Hunt, and he wouldn’t pre- 
serve any foxes. I don’t know, ’m sure, why any- 
body should take the trouble to erect this sort of 
thing in his memory. But I heard that he left a 
young widow”—as he spoke, his eye rested by 
chance on Lady Amberdale’s cap, and he started 
curiously, changing color, and for the moment 
standing almost aghast. j 

“Can it be,” he asked, with a gasp, “that I 
have the honor of speaking to Lady Amberdale ?” 
It really had not occurred to him before, even as a 
remote possibility, that she might be the widow 
of the noble lord concerning whom he had been 
speaking so freely. He had never noticed her 
cap: men are usually blind and obtuse as to the 
details of feminine dress. It had been sufficient 
for him to observe the beauty of her face and 
figure. 

“I am Lady Amberdale,” she said, bending 
with a sort of severe graciousness. 

“T feel that I owe you ten thousand apolo- 
gies, Lady Amberdale ;” and he removed his low- 
crowned hat, thus renewing her opportunity of 
noting how very good-looking he was. His hair 
grew and clustered in Byronic curls all over his 
head, shadowing his brow in the most comely 
manner. 

“May I introduce myself? I am your neigh- 
bor, Lord Rosemount. The Amberdale lands ad- 
join mine—the trout stream runs through the two 
properties. From the upper windows of Rose- 
mount Castle I obtain a fine view of Amberdale 
House, its lake and gardens, and even a glimpse 
of this Mausoleum—erected, as I have been in- 
formed, Lady Amberdale, by your affectionate and 
pious hands, in memory of his late lordship.” 
He spoke with perfect gravity, with a touching 
throb of sympathy in his voice. But he could 
not immediately efface the recollection of his re- 
cent uncivil speech about Lord Amberdale—that 
was evident by the vexed expression still resting 
upon her ladyship’s sweet face. 

“Thad the pleasure of knowing Lord Amber- 
dale slightly, but very slightly, as I said just now. 
But I remember that he was kind to me when I 
was quite a boy—home from Eton for the holi- 
days.” 

“Then I think you might have spoken of him 
with more respect, Lord Rosemount.” 

“T feel that I have deserved your rebuke, Lady 
Amberdale. It pains me deeply ; but I am right- 
ly punished.” 

“Lord Amberdale was one of the best and 
noblest of men.” 

“T can well believe it. Without doubt it is 
the truth. I will maintain it to be so to the latest 
moment of my existence.” 

The subject dropped. Lady Amberdale felt 
that it would be ruthless to continue the discussion, 
and that she needs must forgive the offender. 
He had humbled himself so completely before 
her—his penitence was unquestionable. 

Again she stretched forth her hand. 

“Tt still rains, I think,” said Lord Rosemount. 
“T beg that you will let me run to the house for 
an umbrella.” 

“Oh dear no, I could not think of troubling 
you. I am often out in worse weather than this.” 
She bowed to him as she tripped lightly down the 
wet steps of the portico. He bowed in return, 
but rather abstractedly. The fact was, he was con- 
templating the smallness and symmetry of her 
foot and ankle. 

“ But your cap—the rain will spoil it,” he cried, 
from the top of the steps. 

“Tt doesn’t matter about my cap,” she an- 
swered, with almost a smile, and she went on her 
way. 

“T am a fool to let her go like that,” mused 
Lord Rosemount. “If I were a ruffian I should 
follow her, and never quit her until I obtained ad- 
mission to the house. I almost wish I were a ruf- 


“But 


fian. But I shall see her before long, that’s very 
certain: as nice a little woman as ever stepped, I 
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call her. I never thought to see an angel in a 
widow’s cap; but that’s what she is. And to 
think of her erecting this preposterous building 
in memory of that abandoned old scoundrel, Lord 
Amberdale! But did she build this Mausoleum 
in his honor because she loved him, or because 
she didn’t lovehim? There’s no knowing.” He 
lighted another cigar. ‘“ What fools these women 
are!” he said, presently. And then he added: 
“ And how much one loves them for being such 
fools!’ And he blew great clouds of smoke as 
he slowly made his way back from Amberdale 
Park to Rosemount Castle. 


IIL. 


The Rosemount peerage was created in the 
reign of George the Third. Many pretty-sound- 
ing titles, terminating in mount and mont and 
ville, were conferred by that monarch in pursuance 
of the recommendation of his minister, Mr. Pitt. 

It had always been said of the Rosemounts that 
they were rather poor noblemen so far as worldly 
possessions were concerned. Of course they had 
never really lacked any of the comforts, or even 
the luxuries, of life. Noblemen are never poor 
as people who are not noble can be poor. But 
the Rosemount lands, although of considerable 
extent, had been heavily saddled with mortgages. 
During the long minority of the present lord, how- 
ever, the property had been carefully nursed, as 
it was called, and many of the old incumbrances 
had been cleared off, so that the young nobleman, 
on his coming of age, found himself the pro- 
prietor of a fine estate, and in receipt of an ex- 
cellent income. The Rosemounts had always been 
Tories of the highest and stanchest description. 
The discovery, therefore, that his youthful lord- 
ship entertained opinions of quite a Radical char- 
acter excited great amazement, and even some 
horror, in the county. He was credited with rev- 
olutionary sentiments, with a desire to level all 
social distinctions, and to subvert constituted au- 
thority; it was even said of him that by way of 
evidencing his convictions he had proposed to 
marry one of his own kitchen-maids. But there 
was probably some exaggeration about those state- 
ments. It was certain, however, that while no 
fault could be found with Lord Rosemount as a 
landlord or as a sportsman, he was generally 
voted “eccentric.” He did not attempt to figure 
in a senatorial light, and rarely filled his seat in 
the House of Peers; during many months in the 
year he occupied Rosemount Castle, and sought 
to do what good he could in his own neighborhood. 
But he grew tired at length of being dubbed “ ec- 
centric” by all about him, and for no good reason, 
as it seemed to him. The fact is, however, that 
when a man has once had a ticket of that sort 
attached to him, it is very hard indeed to be rid 
of it again, and thenceforward he goes through 
life uncomfortably and perturbedly, much as a dog 
proceeds when a tin pot is tied to its tail. So 
Lord Rosemount quitted England for some years 
of travel in the East, and to be overlooked and 
forgotten for a while by his fellow-men. 

He returned quietly to fall in love with the 
widow of his defunct neighbor Lord Amberdale. 

Of course he did not admit to himself in the 
first instance that he had fallen in love with her. 
Falling in love is so far like falling asleep that 
we are never conscious of the exact moment when 
the change has occurred, and we have passed 
from the one state of being into the other. He 
acknowledged, however, that he was curious about 
Lady Amberdale—interested in her. He confessed 
that he admired her very much. He became con- 
scious that he thought of her very constantly ; 
that her face was often present with him, con- 
jured up by his imagination or by the smoke of 
his cigar. 

He thought that there could be no harm in his 
ealling at Amberdale House, and inquiring as to 
her ladyship’s health, trusting that she had not 
taken cold from her walk through the wet grass, 
or from the light shower to which she had been 
exposed. A stately footman, with his hair white 
with powder, and his attire otherwise of solemn 
black, his expression sorrowful, his voice subdued 
to a plaintive whisper, assured Lord Rosemount 
of Lady Amberdale’s good health, but hastened 
to add that she saw no visitors whatever; that 
since the death of the late lord she led a strictly 
secluded life. Lord Rosemount could only leave 
his card and depart. 

Was he never to see her again? Was he nev- 
er to interchange another word with her? He 
was ashamed of himself the while, but he tres- 
passed again and again in Amberdale Park, 
watching the widow’s movements to and fro the 
Mausoleum, hoping that opportunity might occur 
to give him speech with her. Now he secreted 
himself in the belt of firs; now he was hidden in 
the chestnut avenue. He usually carried a fish- 
ing-rod, but he never went near the trout stream ; 
sometimes he armed himself with a sketch-book 
and other artistic furniture, but he never really 
sketched any thing. To tell the honest truth, he 
did not know how to. His sole object was to 
contemplate Lady Amberdale. 

Was she ever conscious of his presence? He 
thought not. To him it always seemed that she 
was absorbed by her sense of duty, her devotion 
to the memory of her late lord. But could Lord 
Rosemount have approached her nearer, he might 
have discerned that beneath the shadow of her 
long lashes her eyes often turned furtively in his 
direction. She knew of his presence, indeed, and 
the knowledge was pleasant to her. What wom- 
an could object to the homage implied in this 
hovering about her—in this reverent attendance 
upon her footsteps? Of course she did not think 
of him as a lover; of conrse she did not love him 
in the least. But she found something agreeable 
in his admiration. He was himself so admirable. 
She had quite forgiven his slighting remarks con- 
— the Mausoleum and the late Lord Amber- 

ale. 

Now in her walks to and fro the Mausoleum 
she could not but glance quietly in this direction 





and in that, seeking the presence of Lord Rose- 
mount among the chestnuts or the firs. Surely 
that was his shadow? Surely that was the sound 
of his footfall? Sometimes she fancied she could 
tell by the beating of her heart that Lord Rose- 
mount was near; and it was always with a feel- 
ing of deep disappointment that she decided that 
he was absent. 

And it must be admitted that oftentimes now 
during her hours of seclusion in the Mausoleum, 
while professedly lamenting the late Lord Amber- 
dale, she was really thinking of the living Lord 
Rosemount. It is really very difficult to com- 
mand one’s thoughts. And occasionally she em- 
ployed herself in peeping through the stained- 
glass windows, hoping to catch a glimpse of her 
admirer. 

Some months went by in this way. 

IV. 

It must not be supposed that Lady Amberdale, 
so exemplary as a wife, and so devoted as a wid- 
ow, shone the less as a mother. Her affection 
for her son, the little Lord Amberdale, grew daily 
with his growth. The earlier months of his life 
had been passed, of course, in that comatose state 
usual with infants; but he was now to be ac- 
counted an intelligent being. He had advanced 
beyond that dawn of reason known in nurseries 
as “taking notice ;” he had given evidence of ex- 
ceeding sagacity ; he sought to possess himself of 
every thing he approached, and to thrust other 
matters than his fists into his mouth. He could 
accomplish now something very like talking, and 
something that certainly resembled walking. 

He seemed conscious that he was born a some- 
body: the seventh Lord Amberdale, a large land- 
ed proprietor, the patron of several livings, and 
a hereditary legislator. He was not as other ba- 
bies were; they were of common delf, but he was 
of the very best porcelain. He had never been 
contradicted ; still less had he ever been subject- 
ed to that degrading but improving infantile pun- 
ishment commonly known as “spanking.” His 
will was law; he wielded despotic power in Am- 
berdale House. All who approached were forth- 
with converted into his slaves, the most abject 
of these being his mother. He was permitted his 
own way in every respect; whatever he demand- 
ed was promptly afforded to him. Even when he 
cried for the moon, as he did‘not fail to do, he 
was promised that at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity that luminary should be given him, his 
mother deeply regretting that power to dispose 
of it was not really vested in her. 

All the same, the nature of things and the laws 
of gravity could not be wholly set aside even by 
so great a personage as little Lord Amberdale. 

He had toddled beside his mother from the 
house to the lake. Suddenly he quitted her, and 
reaching to gather some lilies that sat in grace- 
ful state upon the surface, he overbalanced him- 
self, and fell into the water. The accident had 
occurred as accidents will, instantaneously and in 
the most unlooked-for way. Before Lady Am- 
berdale had been permitted time to turn round, 
her son was gone. What was she to do? She 
was so aghast she could do nothing. Then she 
began to wring her hands—a proceeding of no 
avail. Then she screamed. Her scream was an- 
swered by a shout, and she perceived a manly 
figure approaching at full speed from behind the 
chestnut-trees. A coat flung into the air, a leap, 
a plunge, a huge splash, and presently Lord Rose- 
mount was seen emerging from the lake, bearing 
in his arms the dripping form of little Lord Am- 
berdale. 

“ He is dead !” cried her ladyship. 

“Nota bit of it,” said Lord Rosemount. “ He’ll 
be allright ina minute. Ill run with him to the 
house, and tell his nurse to put him to bed.” 

And he departed with his precious burden, 
Lady Amberdale following, panting, completely 
distanced in the race; for Lord Rosemount was 
a fast runner. 

It may be said at once that the little boy did 
not suffer from his immersion; he was spared 
even a cold in his head. He learned a lesson, 
however; and for some time he avoided the lake, 
professing a dislike to water-lilies. 

“You have saved his life; you have made a 
fond mother very grateful,” said Lady Amberdale 
to Lord Rosemount, in most pathetic accents. 

“Tt was nothing. I am very happy to have 
been of any use. I am so useless, as a rule.” 

“T can never thank you sufficiently.” 

“ You have thanked me too much already. He 
was not in any real danger; he was only a second 
or so in the water. I swim like a fish. I had 
but to stretch out my arm and he was safe. It 
was the easiest thing in the world.” 

“But suppose you had not come to his aid ?” 

“ Well, one of the gardeners would have done 
as much.” 

“There was no one near. No; it was not a 
little thing you did. You have made me very 
happy; and you must let me be grateful. You 
have saved my boy’s life. I have only my dar- 
ling to live for now. If I had lost him, I should, 
indeed, have lost all.” 

“It is something to have any thing to live for,” 
said Lord Rosemount, vaguely. “I have nothing, 
or almost nothing. I think I'll go now, please; 
I'm rather wet—and the water’s running out of 
my shoes and soiling the carpet.” 

“You are wet. How selfish I have been! 
You’re dripping wet. Never mind about the 
carpet. Let me order the carriage, that you may 
be driven home as quickly as possible.” 

“No, thank you. I'll run home; that will be 
best.” 

“T do hope you will not catch cold.” 

“ And—you forgive me, Lady Amberdale ?” 

“ What have I to forgive ?” 

“T had no business in the park—I was tres- 
passing there when I saw the little boy fall into 
the water.” 

“T forgive you over and over again. And did 
not you say that there was a right of way? 
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any case you may trespass there as much and as 
often as you like.” 

“One thing more, Lady Amberdale: I may 
call to inquire how his lordship goes on ?” 

“ By all means, Lord Rosemount; and I shall 
bring my boy round to Rosemount Castle, as soon 
as he is well enough, that he may thank you in 
person, in the best words that he can command, 
for saving his life. He must thank you, as I do, 
again and again.” - 

The visit to Rosemount Castle was duly paid. 

The little boy was delighted with all he saw— 
and there was so much to see: notably the stuffed 
birds and beasts, skulls, horns, tusks, and skins, 
strange dresses and barbaric implements of war, 
the evidences of Lord Rosemount’s sojourn and 
sport in the East. 

“You overwhelm me with your gratitude,” he 
said to Lady Amberdale. “I wish, indeed, that 
I could do something more to serve you; I might 
then the better seem to merit so many thanks. 
As it is—” 

“You will not accept my gratitude; it op- 
presses—offends you ?” 

“Not so. But—I must speak the truth. Your 
gratitude seems to stand in the way of your love. 
And it is your love I seek, Lady Amberdale, and 
not your gratitude.” 

“Lord Rosemount, have I deserved this ?” she 
demanded, with some anger. 

“Pardon me. But—I love you!” He went on 
to speak passionately of his devotion to her; he 
implored her to give him something, ever so lit- 
tle, of her love in return. 

“Tt can not be,” she said. 

“You mean that I may not even hope ?” 

“T mean that you may not even hope.” 

He staggered back as though he had received 
a blow. 

“ Good-by, Lord Rosemount. We must never 
meet again.” And, solemn of face and stately of 
mien, she went along with her boy, leaving her 
lover very unhappy indeed. On her way home 
she leaned back in her carriage, and, much to the 
amazement of little Lord Amberdale, she wept 
copiously, she was so touched by the recollection 
of Lord Rosemount’s sad looks as she left him. 
“But what else could I do? It was his own 
fault entirely. He ought not to have spoken to 
me like that. It was an insult—or almost an in- 
sult. He might have known that I could not 
possibly love again, that my heart was in the 
grave with my dead husband. I thought every- 
body knew that.” Thereupon she cried afresh. 
“Tam sure I did not want to be, say, or do any- 
thing unkind to him. And I don’t mean to say 
that he’s to be blamed for loving me, poor young 
man! I dare say he loves me in spite of himself 
—though it sounds vain for me to say so. But I 
wish he did not love me, allthe same. I wish he 
loved somebody else. I'll never see him any 
more, that’s certain.” 

Little Lord Amberdale was erying now, be- 
cause he perceived that his mother was crying, 
and because he wanted to be carried back to 
Lord Rosemount’s, and to make further acquaint- 
ance with the stuffed birds and beasts, skulls, 
and skins, ete., adorning the great hall of the 
castle. 

Meanwhile Lord Rosemount smoked innumer- 
able cigars. ‘“ The best thing I can do,” he said, 
“is to go back to the East. I was a fool to re- 
turn home, and an idiot to fall in love. I may 
not even hope, and I am never to see her again. 
That’s her decision. It’s crushing — simply 
crushing.” 

Vi 

It was dusk. Lord Rosemount was saunter- 
ing about his grounds after rather a moody fash- 
ion, seeking solace in tobacco as he was wont to 
do, and finding less than he sought, as often hap- 
pened to him. 

“ There’s something in smoke, but not so much 
as there might be,” he was saying to himself, 
when he perceived the figure of a man stealing 
down a by-path and endeavoring to escape no- 
tice. His lordship, knowing the ground well, 
was enabled to make a short-cut, to dash through 
a group of shrubs, and intercept the stranger. 

“What are you doing here?” Lord Rosemount 
demanded, sharply. 

“Tt’s only me, my lud,” said the man, meekly. 
“T wasn’t doing no harm, and didn’t mean no of- 
fense. Perhaps your ludship may remember me ; 
I’m Thomas, at Amberdale House.” 

It came to Lord Rosemount as a dim notion 
that this was the footman with the powdered 
head and the moyrning uniform he had seen 
when he left a card upon Lady Amberdale. 

“ Well; Thomas,” he said, in a mollified tone, 
“there’s no great objection to your taking a 
walk in the grounds—only your purpose may be 
misunderstood. It’s growing dark and late, and, 
you see, you ran away when you caught sight of 
me; what was I to think ?” 

Eying the man, his lordship noted that he was 


young and good-looking, tall and stalwart, and - 


boasting much sturdy symmetry of figure. 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure, my lud—but 
the fact is, me and Eliza Jane—which is a most 
respectable character, and has been for some 
time still-room-maid in the castle —well, we've 
been keeping company, if your ludship’s no ob- 
jection.” 

As he spoke there was a fluttering sound, like 
the sudden rising of a bird on the wing. Lord 
Rosemount turned, and perceived a woman's 
white skirts whisking through the shrubbery, as 
she made her escape to the house. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it, Thomas? Well, I sup- 
pose you and Eliza Jane understand each other. 
Only, no nonsense, you know, Thomas.” 

“] do assure you, my lud,” and Thomas spoke 
with up-turned eyes and a sort of pathetic gravi- 
ty, “that my attentions is strictly honorable. I 
hope I’m not the man—if your ludship will ex- 





cuse my saying so—as would ‘urt an air of | 


Eliza Jane's ’ead.” 





“T hope not, Thomas. Nor the hair of any 
other young woman’s head.” 

“My lud, if I may say so, there’s no other 
young woman in the world to my thinking— 
except Eliza Jane.” 

“Good-night, Thomas. You're quite welcome 
to walk when you wish in the grounds of the 
castle.” 

Thomas hurried off in the direction taken by 
the flying figure of Eliza Jane. 

“So the course of true love between Amber- 
dale House and Rosemount Castle can run smooth- 
ly enough when it likes. Why shouldn’t my 
succeed? I must be as earnest and sincere love 
as Thomas. I must take pattern by him.” 

For some time Lord Rosemount continued to 
muse over his prospects. Suddenly, from a cer- 
tain brightening of his facial expression and the 
increased briskness of his movements, it became 
evident that he had arrived at some decision of 
importance—that he had conceived a plan. 


VII. 

Lady Amberdale had acted from a strict sense 
of duty. All the same, she was very unhappy. 
Little Lord Amberdale had been behaving very 
badly indeed: the servants took upon themselves 
to remark that the young nobleman was his 
father’s own son. He had scratched his nurse; 
he had slapped his mother. He was almost in a 
fit with stamping and screaming; doubtless he 
would have sworn if he had but known how to. 
He demanded that he should be taken to Lord 
Rosemount, or that Lord Rosemount should be 
brought to him. And this demand he had re- 
peated in his most vehement tones for hours to- 
gether. He had gone to sleep at last, exhausted 
with his own outbursts of passion; but no one 
believed that he would awaken in a more pacific 
state of mind. One of the under nurse-maids had 
given warning; his lordship was killing her, she 
said; and dissatisfaction with her situation was 
plainly written on the face of the head nurse. 
What would happen if the head nurse gave warn- 
ing, Lady Amberdale did not trust herself to 
think; she felt with King Lear that in that di- 
rection lay madness. 

She was glad that she had dismissed Lord 
Rosemount: yet she was sorry to think that she 
should never see him more. She was proud of 
her strength of mind, yet ashamed of her heart- 
lessness; for she accused herself of heartless- 
ness, and pleaded guilty to the charge. Again 
and again she assured herself that all her love 
was buried in the grave of the late Lord Amber- 
dale; nevertheless there came whispering to her 
heart, as it were, a suspicion that she loved Lord 
Rosemount. 

She started; some one had entered the room, 
was approaching her with soft footsteps. How 
foolish she was! Had she not rung the bell for 
a cup of tea? Well, the footman, as in duty 
bound, had obeyed her behest, and brought her a 
cup of tea. 

She was sitting in what was called the small 
withdrawing-room, but it was really a spacious 
chamber enough; there were, in truth, no small 
rooms in Amberdale House, only certain of the 
apartments were less large than the others. A 
sheet of looking-glass faced her chair, and filled 
the space between the windows. She could per- 
ceive in the glass the approach of the footman. 
It was not Thomas, that was certain. It was a 
stranger, yet he was duly attired in a mourning 
livery, his hair was properly powdered. 

Lady Amberdale trembled—she almost scream- 
ed. Could she believe her eyes? The man had 
a look of Lord Rosemount. Really he was very 
handsome, How the hair-powder became him, 
brightening his eyes and setting off the rich 
warm tints of his complexion! And his exquisite 
Byronie curls were but half hidden by the hair- 
powder. It was Lord Rosemount! But what 
had become of the handsome, drooping, elegiac 
mustache? Absolutely he had shaved it off! 
Of such sacrifices are men in love capable. He 
placed her tea on a small table beside her, and 
departed gently and quietly as he had entered. 

She spoke no word; she pretended not to rec- 
ognize him; but her cheeks were crimson; a 
warm flush suffused her neck, her shoulders, and 
even tinged her arms. Was she indignant, 
ashamed, angry, pleased? Who shall say? 
Perhaps she was all by turns. Presently she 
burst into tears. 


“It’s cruel of him,” she cried, “too cruel. I'm 
sure I have given him ro encouragement. What 
will people think? what will people say? It’s 


most wicked of him—most audacious of him. 
But I will be revenged upon him. He shall play 
the footman until he’s tired. I'll take no notice 
of him.” 

She saw no more of him that night, nor did 
she see him the next morning. She felt a little 
piqued. Not, of course, that she wanted to see 
him; still, she had thought it possible that she 
might see him. It was disappointing to her judg- 
ment to find that she had overestimated his gal- 
lantry. He was already, as it appeared, tired of 
playing the part of footman. 

In the afternoon she was stepping into her 
barouche. Some one stepped from among the 
group of servants in the doorway to assist her. 
It was Lord Rosemount, still wearing the livery 
of Thomas. 

Her hand rested upon his for a moment. 
Then she stumbled, or affected to stumble. 
With a cry he supported her by circling her in 
his arms. He had betrayed himself. But Lady 
Amberdale retained her self-command. She 
spoke with amazing sternness and courage. 

“You are too clumsy, Sir. You don’t know 
how to open a carriage door, You are not sober, 
I think, or you are not clever enough for your 
place. You will quit my service. You should 
never have entered it. And you will go at once, 
if you please. A month’s wages shall be paid to 
you. But I decline to give you a character.” 

And she drove away, proud of her bravery; 
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THE RESCUE. 

















THE NEW FOOTMAN. 


for she thought she had been very brave, if a lit- 
tle frightened too. 

Strange ; that evening she forgot to visit the 
Mausoleum. 

VIil. 

Lord Rosemount was surveying ruefully in a 
glass the site of his departed mustache. Anoth- 
er would grow, but it would take time. Mean- 
while his upper lip must be content with an un- 
comely, stubbled look, the shadow of a coming 
event. 

He was packing up to return to the East. 
What else was there left for him to do? Eng- 





land was hateful to him. He was broken-heart- 
ed; at least he said he was. * 

There was a noise without—the sounds as of 
a child kicking, stamping, struggling, screaming. 
Little Lord Amberdale toddled into the room, 
opening wide his arms, and crowing with delight 
when he perceived Lord Rosemount. 

“Me tum,” he said—which speech, being in- 
terpreted, signified, “I’ve come.” Then he add- 
ed, “Kiss me; kiss mummy. Show me pretty 
sings.” 

Lady Amberdale slowly, timidly followed her 
child into Lord Rosemount’s presence. Her 

































































“FORGIVE ME, LORD ROSEMOUNT.” 


cheeks were flushed, her eyes were very bright, 
although tears clogged their lashes. 

“The darling is so perverse and self-willed. 
Such a bad, bad boy. He’s too much for me. 
He would come. He was eryingall night. He’s 
so much too much for me, you don’t know,” she 
continued, idiomatically. She added, “ Forgive 
me, Lord Rosemount.” 

“My own!” He read in her eyes that he 
might say so much. “Let me help you to care 
for him—to keep him in order.” 

“Tt must be, I suppose; and what must be 
must. But what will you think of me?” 





“T shall think you’re my own darling wife,” 
he said, readily. 

“ And you'll always be kind to the child? He 
brought me here, remember.” 

“Of course I shall be kind to him, Iowe him 
somuch. And something I owe his father. My 
darling, what a happy chance it was that took me 
to the Mausoleum that morning of April weather!” 

“Please don’t speak of the Mausoleum.” 

She sighed in tribute to the memory of the late 
Lord Amberdale. But the while she was clasped 
in Lord Rosemount’s arms. Becoming fully con- 
scious of that fact, she smiled ; and he kissed her. 
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Girls’ Hats, Figs. 1-3. 
Fig. 1.—Hat For Girt rrom 10 
To 12 Years oup. This yellow 
straw hat, with brim curved in the 
back, is lined with pale blue satin, 
and trimmed with a silk tulle ruche 
in which are set loops of narrow 
blue satin ribbon. Blue satin rib- 
bon two inches wide is wound 
around the crown. The trimming 
is composed of a rosette made of 
the narrow ribbon and loops and 
ends of the wider ribbon. The 
strings are of wide ribbon, and may 
be tied in the back or front as pre- 
ferred. 
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Fig. 1.—Hart For 


the back of the brim, and are finished 
with loops and a knot. Inside of the 
hat is a small spray of yellow rose- 
buds and grayish-green foliage. 





HIDDEN TREASURES. 


HE most remarkable statue in the 

Torlonia Lungara Museum is the 
Minerva. It came from the Prince’s 
excavations at Porto, where it adorned 
the imperial palace of Trajan. Porto 
—Portus Trajana—that famous sub- 
urb of Ostia, was founded by Trajan 
as a new sea-port at the mouth of the 

























Fig. 2.—Hat ror Giru 
FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
This hat is of blue and 
white mixed straw, and is 
edged with a border of straw 
braid. It is lined with gen- 
darme blue gros grain, and 
trimmed with bows of satin 
ribbon of the same color. 

Fig. 3—Hat ror Giri 
FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
The brim of this English 
straw hat is turned up, form- 
ing a revers at the left side, 
and is faced with shirred 
white satin. Loops of white 
satin ribbon an inch wide 
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Fig. 4.—Pompapocr Satreen Dress.—Back. 


See Fig. 2.—[For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. II., Figs. 4-6}. 


and a spray of corn-flowers, poppies, daisies, 
and dark green leaves trim the hat above 
the revers. 


Ladies’ Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Tuscan Straw Bonnet. The broad 
brim of this bonnet is turned up in front. A 
band of shirred lilac satin is set inside of the 
brim as shown by the illustration. The trim- 
ming is composed of a bow with long loops 
of straw-colored satin ribbon, the ends of 
which form the strings, and a half wreath 

formed of a yellow rose, lilacs, and violets. 
Fig. 2.—Eneuish Straw Hat. The brim, 
turned up in front, is faced with maize satin. 
A white ostrich feather curls around the 
crown in front, and the tip is caught at the 
left side with a steel agrafe. On the right 
side is a bow of maize satin ribbon, from 
which proceed two ends, which are carried to 
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For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. III., Figs. 7 and 8, 
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Fig. 1—Dress ror Girt From 7109 Fig. 2.—Pompapovr SatrEEN 
Y 


EARS OLD.—FRontT.—[See Page 504. ] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 


ment, No. V., Figs. 13-19. 


Girt From 10 To 
12 YEARS OLD. 


Dress FoR GirL FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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octet; ere 434d e ry : 


For pattern and description see 


SapplL., No. IL, Figs. 4-6. 








Tiber, and became another city in 





FRoM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Har ror Gir. “a . 


Fig. 2.—EnGtisu Straw Hat. 


splendor and importance. Tra- 
jan built there a superb palace, 
which has been one of the most 
fruitful relics of antiquity for 
modern times, and has yielded 
treasures and treasures of stat- 
ues, columns, and_bass-reliefs. 
The palace was entirely lost at 
one period. A man hunting a 
badger that disappeared in a 
hole, thrust his stick down and 
found that it entered into space. 
The spot was examined, a vast 
hall discovered, which had been 
the refuge of whole worlds of 
insects for centuries; and when 
the exploration was continued, a 
veritable labyrinth of halls and 
corridors opened before the ex- 







Bouse FoR Girt From 14 10 16 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 9-12, 






Pompapocr Satrren Dress.—Back.—| For 
Front, see Fig. 1, Double Page. } 
For description see Supplement. 


lorers: so vast was the construction that 
they had to use the compass to direct their 
steps as in an unknown forest. This great 
building contained splendid halls ; an imperial 
basilica, like the one on the Palatine; several 
temples—one to Hercules; a theatre—for 
Trajan loved the pantomime passionately ; 
also an immense portico. A century ago, 
when this portico was standing, and little was 
known about the ancient history of the mag- 
a 2 nificent edifice, it was called i palazzo delle 
aa cento colonne. All the land of Porto belongs 
—— to Prince Torlonia. He has had the almost 
_— . . . . 
= unrecognizable ruins of the imperial palace 
thoroughly explored, and most of its sculp- 
tural and other marble treasures have gone to 
enrich the Roman Lungara Museum. 
The great Porto or Torlonia Minerva has 
never been seen by the public. She stands 
in a sort of sanctuary with full-sized casts of 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror YouNnG 
Grr.. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 30-35. 
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the Vatican and Capitoline Minervas facing her. 
These alone are considered her fitting compan- 
ions ; for the claim is that she surpasses those 
famous representations of the most beautiful 
Phidian type that has come down to us. 





a 
ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS, 
Dress-Maxrr.—Satin is not considered too dresry 

for very simple wool dresses of nice quality. It is used 

both plain, striped, and polka-dotted. The silk finish- 
ed silesias are best for lining inexpensive grenadine 
dresses, but a glossy silk lining is chosen for rich silk 
grenadines, The velvet-striped grenadines look very 
heavy unless relieved by a great deal of satin and lace. 

An Op Sussoriner.—At croquet a lady and a gen- 
tleman commonly play together, the partners being 
selected by mutual agreement, 

Kisuet.—Classify your scraps a8 much as you like. 
The important point is to paste them in the scrap-book 
as fast as collected, 

Op any» New Svussertpen.—Your tidies will be very 
appropriate. They should be made with reference to 
the chairs on which they are to be used: those for arm- 
chairs are large enough to cover most of the upper 
part of the back. Muslin curtains are held back by 
ribbons, or else by the white cotton gimp provided by 
upholsterers, 

Arrentive Reapre.—Get either brown or dark blue 
silk, plain, figured, or striped, to make a vest and low- 
er skirt to wear with your pretty barred silk. Make a 
basque and long shirred over-skirt of the silk, and you 
will then need only a small quantity of colored silk. 
Perhaps you had better use the soft satin sold at $1 a 
yard for belt, bosom drapery, and lower skirt. 

M. L.—Pompadour cloth is in small chintz designs 
of gay colors on a grave-colored ground, It may be 
either all wool or all silk, and there are mixtures of 
these two materials under the same name. Pckin is 
a name for any striped fabric. Polonaises are still 
popular, notwithstanding all predictions to the con- 
trary. 

Mus. J. E. M.—A simply made dress of beige-colored 
bunting, or else of the popular myrtle green, will be 
handsome for travelling in August. The newest Ul- 
sters are very long and close-fitting, like an undraped 
polonaise. They are double-breasted, and the waist 
behind is defined by two large buttons. There are 
square pocket flaps just behind the waist line, conceal- 
ing pockets on each side. Those of good gray linen 
are very nice, and cost $3 50 to $450. Finer ones are 
of mohair or else silk pongee. 

J. O.8.—A long slightly draped polonaise and a short 
skirt with a pleated border flounce is the best design 
for a stout lady’s black bunting dress. The latest cut 
paper pattern of a mantle given in the Bazar will suit 
you. Get either silk, China crape, or camel’s-hair, and 
trim with fringe, or else with rows of pleated French 
lace. 

Gaena Supsortmer.—Trim your brown lawn with 
roffies of the material edged with torchon lace. For 
the striped silk use satin the color of the stripe. 

Sunsontmer.—The thin material like your sample 
will make a pretty Marie Antoinette panier polonaise— 
of which cut paper patterns are now ready—lined with 
the brown silk and worn with a brown demi-trained 
skirt. The black silk walking dress should have a 
basque with satin-striped accessories, and a bouffant 
over-skirt drawn back open in front to disclose a pyr- 
amid of fine knife-pleating in the lower skirt. The 
drawn-back front breadths should be made of the 
striped satin. A nice plaid gingham short suit can be 
worn in the street all summer. A travelling dress of 
dark olive green camel’s-hair will be bandsome for 
September, and stylish also. Make it with a long 
plain redingote cut tailor fashion, open down the mid- 
dle of the back, like a man’s coat, sloped away from 
the waist in front, and not draped. Have the skirt 
pleated lengthwise, or else entirely plain. 

Mera.—We do not furnish addresses or prices of the 
dresses illustrated in the Bazar, but if you send the 
picture of the dress cut from the Bazar to any of the 
large furnishing stores quoted in the articles on New 
York Fashions, they will probably copy it for you. 

J. W. 8.—Justin McCarthy, the member of Parlia- 
ment and the author, are one and the same individual. 

Sonoot-Girt,—Get either striped or damask black 
silk to put with your plain black silk. It is safest to 
make it with a basque and long over-skirt, as it is to be 
worn next season. Of course it is too early for any 
new designs for fall dresses, but shirred basques will 
certainly be worn, They are gathered on the shoul- 
ders and at the waist line, both back and front. The 
figured stuff is for a wide belt and for piping the over- 
skirt. Put flounces up the front and side breadths, and 
confine the drapery to the back. 

Mrs. S. P.—A letter has been sent you in regard to 
the pattern you want. Pompadour colors are pale 
blue and pink used together. Pompadour silks are 
those strewn with gay chintz patterns, Read about 
them in Bazar No. 32, Vol. XII, and choose the fabric 
for your over-dress accordingly. Get a cream or else 
fawn-colored ground, with dark rich green, red, and 
pale blue in the figures. 

Cecrste Grew.—Guipure silk is very little used, but 
your sample is only imitation guipure. Satin will con- 
tinue in use for trimming. A nice fawn-colored cash- 
mere, camel’s-hair, or cloth trimmed with figured satin 
containing several colors in the brocade will be suit- 
able for your travelling dress next fall. Have it made 
with two or three pleatings covering either the front 
or back of the skirt, and have long drapery on the re- 
mainder, The skirt should be short enough to escape 
the ground. The waist should be a square-cornered 
basque in coat shape, with a pointed vest. 

Mus. J. R.—A travelling dress of English water-proof 
cloth, made quite short, is the best for crossing the 
Atlantic in October. On her arrival here at that sea- 
son a young English girl will need warm winter cloth- 
ing, such as an all-wool cashmere, a blue and green 
plaid dress for every day, and perhaps a camel’s-hair 
also. She should have thick flannels—vest, petticoat, 
and drawers; also dark stockings, with thick, high, 
buttoned boots, 

Pereiexiry.—A wooden mantel with a mirror set in 
above it will be very ornamental in your parlor. Have 
common pine or cherry wood ebonized, and made in 
plain Queen Anne style, or else walnut carved as elab- 
orately as you can afford. With this, small-figured 
brocade, or raw silk of mixed fawn, blue, and pink or 
cardinal, will be handsome for upholstery. Then 
have the same color in darker shades repeated in 
your Wiltou carpet, and have a border to finish it. 
The wall-paper will be handsome in small tile patterns 
of gilded figures on pearl ground, while the finish at 
the top, or the dado, if you have one, is dark red and 
gold. Have antique lace and insertion as trimming 
for your white batiste curtains, which must be hung 


on poles of the same wood as your mantel, with gilt 
rings. 
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VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
Hiuispare, Micu., Oct. 27, 1875. 
R. V. Prerce, M.D. : 

I had a serious disease of the lungs, and was 
for a time confined to my bed and under the care 
of a physician. His prescriptions did not help 
me. I grew worse, coughing very severely, I 
commenced taking your Medical Discovery, which 
helped me greatly, I have taken several bottles, 
and am restored to good health. 

Yours respectfully, Jvprma Burnett. 
—[Com.] 





Ir is Strong Testimony to the popularity and 
usefulness of the Cocoaine that it has had a host 
of imitators. Consumers will do well to observe 
that the full name, “ Burnett’s Cocoaine,” is 
printed on the wrapper, and is blown in the 
glass. Our legal success in dealing with in- 
fringements upon our name and rights will 
protect the public, if only a little care is used. 
This tribute of imitation is paid to all meritori- 
ous and successful preparations.—{ Com. ] 





Fragrance the 

Fragrance the mort delicate! 

Fragrance the most exquisite! 

Fragrance the most refreshing! 
Are all combined in Murray & Lauman’s Florida 
Water—-the only recoguized perfume of fashion.— 
(Com.) 


most lasting! 





THOUSANDS MGT ANNUALLY BE SAVED. 


In Consumption, the ‘“ Compound - Oxygen Treat- 
ment” has been remarkably successiul. How few 
ever recover entirely from Pneumonia, and all for the 
want of a revit lizing agent such as ‘* Compounp-Ox- 
yorn ” will certainly turnish. Thousands might by its 
use be s ved annually from the orasp of that great de- 
strover, Consumption. Some of the most brilliant 
cures which have already been made by this new 
Treatment have been in Consumption. The amplest 
information will be found in our Treatise on “ Com- 
pound-Oxygen.” It is sent free. Address Drs. Srar- 
KEY & Paven, 1112 Girard St. Phila, Pa—[(Cum.) 





No lady careful of health will use any sewing- 
machine except the New Automatic or No Tension 
machine of the Willcox & Gibbs Company.-[ Com.] 














By the means of the newly in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
This 


Coryvine Wren. 
vented Copying 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 


themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS 


Important to Mothers, 


Mrs, WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 


softener the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
TT wenty-five ¢ cents a bottle. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


to the mother. 





928 Broadway. New York. 
sPranch 2 Os, 28 and 82 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


B. GA & CO., Fredonia, N. Y., Gen'l meee 
fi ca ye Mich” and West ern N. Y. sand 
J.B. PUTN 
for Ill., Wis., 


AM, 196 State oe Chicago, Ill., “Gen'l Ag't 
Towa and part of Minn. 

Patrons throughout the United ‘States will recognize the 
above cuts with pleasure. The Mug. GriswoLp Corset 
has become the favorite of the age. Sold exclusively by 
ladies, Permanent employment with good remuneration 
obtained, by addressing any of ahave parties. ention 
this paper. t# Lady Acen:ts Wanted Everywhere, 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


= received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 

Lace Braids, Purlings, Threads, Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 


HE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE « at Atlanticville, 

near Long Branch, N.J., will be ready for Guests 
on July lst. It is intended only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or apply to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, No. 7 East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each ‘day. 

Circulars sent on application. 


50 Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto, &c.cards in fancy case,10c., 
name in gold. Ailantic Card Co.,E. Wallingford,Ct. 














POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 


district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome, 
Sold only in cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 
to any address, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER’ CO., 171 Duane St., New 

fork. Most cheap powders contain alum; H dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offered loose 
or in bulk, 





NOTICE 


American Ladies and Gentlemen 


ABOUT TO VISIT LONDON. 


An inspection is solicited of the stock of one of the 
oldest and most extensive establishments in London, 
for the supply of COSTUMES, MANTLES, INDIA 
and other SHAWLS, SILKS, VELVETS, BALBRIG- 
GAN and other HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE, CAR- 
PETS, CURTAINS, &c., &c. 


HALLING PEARCE & STONE, Waterloo House, 
Pall Mall East and Cockspur St., London. 


Waterloo House is within three min-= 
utes? walk of Charing Cross and the 
Messrs. Gilligs? American Exchange in 
Europe, and within easy distance of 
all the best Hotels. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN: SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 








oTs. 
55. ‘Fora Dream's Sake.” By Mrs, Herbert Martin, 15 
56. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
| 57. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
BOE, TAGE vvcscccccncccssesecvsves ose 
5S. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Sass..«« aaa eee 15 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman................. 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin.. 





61, Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By wisited 
ik xccavarsdeus ccsstgineabscanssendecnsss On 
62. The Silos and the British Puietiann, By 
MUUNNG D, SIMEED iy cccgewsccsecsecwecsceacee 10 
63. John Caldigate. By pera Trollope....... 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Major-General W. G. 
PUMMLOY ssp asd cess canemiaweasaieccemeerciacaie 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray..... ER || 
66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpat- 
ERM 5s) ecwesinnaccaenstcewastulereveneane es 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mass Patrick.. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


e@~ Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., mear Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugentie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 














NOW READY, 


On Fonty-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
___s«&Prankilin Square, N. Y. 


Br YORK SHOPPING 


Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 


hold articles, every thing, bought w ith discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDO 
P.O, Box 1654. New York. 








L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from aie 8, New York. 
For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; 41 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIFYING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An uneqnalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of ‘How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


Mme. GURNEY & C0,, 


Importers of Materials for Making 


ROYAL PRINCESS 


AND HONITON LACE. 
PRICE-LIST and SAMPLES of over 130 Fine Braids, 
and Supplement of Dexigns, sent on receipt of 3c. stamp. 
“How vo Make Lace” (Copyright), 50c., post free. 
$23 Broadway, N. Y.; 175 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 
P.O. Box 3527, N.Y. City. 


NOTICE! 
e de 
Mr. J. G. Crorty, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ** Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish hin with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for cumplete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


J.J. CONNER, 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 


CHILDREN’S PATENT 
ELASTIC KNEE-PROTECTOR 


a handsomely-colored lithographic 
picture, representing a group of chil- 
» dren at play,wearing the Knee-Pro- 
tector, sent free to any part of the 
United States. The protector may 
be procured at any Dry Goods or 
Fancy Store in the bs .: Or, a pair will be sent 
iro the mail, wdc by enclosing 30c. to 

KO. E. KING, MOf?r, 575 Broadway, | N. xX. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 























HARPER'S MAGAZIN INE, ( One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ”  ccctctes ae 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ” ee epacanen 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
ANG TWO ONG FOR so 00s2sccices ccansccnces: €100 
SIX subscriptions, one year............... -20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application, 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feankiin Square, New York, 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazinz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Week ty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 58 volumes of the Magaztnz, 22 volumes 
of the WEEKLY, and 11 volumes of the Bazarz now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s Werk.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WeEKLy, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazag, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin in Square, N. ¥. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 shades on receipt of 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 


59 Geld.Chromo,Lace, Matto, &c.,Cards in Case,name 
* in Gold,10c. DAVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn, 
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TOILET MASK = 


A Natural Beautifier for bleaching and purifving 
theskin, and imparting a Clearness ‘and Brillian- 
ey to the Complexion that can not be produced by 
any other known means. This ingenious invention 
(the only one of the Read is soft and flexible in form, 
convenient and agreeable in application, and may 


WORN DURING SLEEP 


or at any time, as the wearer ma elect. Eminent 
Medical Experts and Chemists, who have analyzed 
the MASK, pronounce 5 ee, pure and harm- 
less, and admirably adapt for the purpose intended. 

Itsaction is truly Marvelous; and it ogee atonce 
Durable, Cieanly, Comfortable, Easy to Apply, and 
will save its possessor hundreds of dollars, uselessly 
expended for Cosmetics, Lotions, and like prepa- 
rations. 

The MASK issold at a moderate price—will prove 
———_ to ladies who vaiue a Beautifal Com- 
piexion—and with ordinary care will last for years, 

A DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE, giving: full particulars, 
and the testimony of well-known socie ty and proies- 
sional ladies, mailed FREE. Address, 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


8a All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have 
baaumple experience in all matters relating tothe subjects 


HARPER’S 


Library of American Fiction. 


OTs. 
2. CAPTAIN NELSON. A Romance of Colo- 

nial Days. By Samuel Adams Drake......... 75 
. THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. A Story for 


~ 
to 


_ 
-_ 


Young Old Folks and Old Young Folks. By 

Wiltinms BE, Babee? vise. cccccssccsasccccccecss 1S 
10. COUSIN POLLY’S GOLD MINE. By Mrs. 

fi Te POE ccnlguvasdceesadccnsekeeedindauees 40 
9. LIKE UNTO LIKE. By Sherwood Bonner.. 75 
8. OLD SLIP WAREIIOUSE. By Mary A. Den- 

ICES ccc ocd a scicee a aaeadedere Sabu cedescisicseanaa 6 
7. BLUSH ROSES. By Clara Francis Morse..... 50 
6. KILROGAN COTTAGE, By Matilda Despard. 60 
5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A 

Story of To-Day......ccccccccccccvecccccscces 15 
4. MAG. A Story of To-Day ..........cesceceoee 50 
3. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Dela- 

ware River. By Alma Calder..........-eeee0 15 
S SUSTING SD LOV BG io cccisicccses deccccccacsees 60 
1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. By Alice Perry.. 75 
All of the above are in Octavo, with Ornamental Paper 


Covers. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


¢@™ Harree & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 

aa “ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will 
be supplied in half-leather binding, paper sides, at 25 
cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the 
respective volumes in RORY covers. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss, 


Work begun, with materials to finish, for Tidies, 
Screens, Cushions, &c. 


Send Sc. for Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y 


KEEP cool! 


WATKINS’ Fan Attachment. 


Can be applied to any SEWING MACHINE. Will not 
increase labor. Will keep away flies and dirt. and kee 
hands and face perfectly cool. Handsowely nickel- 
yh ted. Sent postpaid on ave be t of price, $210. A’ H. 

ATKINS, 294 Harrison ave., Boston. Send for circu- 
lars. wz AGENTS _WANTE 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health orton in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
lisliment unsurpassed in America, and charges most 
moderate. Season from ist June to ist October. For 
guide, giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
formation, send address by postal card to 

T HE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 


A Fl it | S$ H ED! iiaanematony, Teenie — 
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FANCY 

MILLINERY. o 
-- O 

BOYS’ SUITS. G 





GOODS. IN HovseFurnisu’G Goons. 
Vv Aa SILV ERWARE. 


oO GLASSWA RE. 


am Oo amu 
GLOVES. a) O Crooxrery. 
LACES. 5° Oo ‘CHINA. 
‘ 





_Bighth Avenue 





Eighth Avenue 


| _ Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth, Street. mi 





a 

J ONES 
SHOES."(3 ; e SILKS. 
croras. “y o CARPETS. 
pomestics, [5 a DRESS GOODS. 
upnorsrery. Ug AO Osurrs & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. OO asain SKIRTS, &c. 


Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should = avail 
themselves ot the inducements we 
offer. Send S-cent stamp for our New 
lllustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 








RYKES’BEARD ELIXIR 


A Wonderfal Vise orees heavy ae “tie 
Beard 





cave are (rom the origin pak and show a posi: 
from its use. It works like magic and neve 


n, easily 
effect. Phi. post-paid ccs EL Sure 
&CO.BolsAg'te, Palatine Ill, Allothers counterfeit, 











RELIABLE. 





GOOD NEWS FOR MANY. 


Many people are looking forward 
to the arrival of the Fall with de- 
spair—Chills and Fever being a reg- 
ular attendant thereon. If they buy 
a 25-cent box of Thermaline from 
their druggist, it need have no ter- 
rors for them. 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHAW 9S, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 


PURC H ASES OF EVERY DE. SCRIPTION 
M060 made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, ovine full information, sent free, hy addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


A] . 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Dame. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfig urements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
muty address 1 Mme. JU LIA} N,. } vo. 48 East 20th St., } -Y. 


3000 A YEAR for honest, intelligent business 
men or agents. New business: light work, 





AY EAR — enpeeees to agents. “Outfit Free. 





Address J. B. CHAPM AN, M adison, Ind. 
$777 


Address VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 










Gon AX Tarralts 


Punctual as a ea the bowels do their 
duty with the regularity of clock-work, perfect health is impossible. 
Therefore, when disordered, control them immediately with 


Fifervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


the most genial balsamic and effective laxative and alterative known 
to the medical profession. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO 
by the most inexperienced. 


for each Pattern. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 


CAMARGO *'EST-BASQUE, Papier Over-skirt, 





Address 


tion. 


The following are some of our latest SPRING AND 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 


Printed directions accompany each Suit. 


SUMMER Patterns, 


VOLUME XIl. 


REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 


Walking Skirt........cccccccccccccccccccees No. 3} Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... No. 17 
CHILD'S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers aud Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... oy 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, aud French Apron e le 
Ce ae ae ee See ‘ CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
M = em co re ikea Paige tg | skirt, and Short Round Skirt................ 66 47 
ISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse ee 
Chemire (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat | PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 17 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Cireu- | QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with | Demi-Trained Skirt. .........ccccccceccscces * 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. “7 POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 
LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated Py) errr rrr rr ere rere * 18 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 9° FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 
Walking Skirt ......cccccccccccccccscccccecs ae, BND Fos wc cccncsiecs cocacccasesesses ~ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled PANIER PRINCESS DRESS...............-- * > 
Over-skirt, aud Short Round Skit.......... ‘“ 9 COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped (Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
on Short Walking Skirt...........sseeeeeees Lal | Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... “2 
BASQUE-POLONAISE (Princesse Back and MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ “ 3 
; Ys <i BOMING: cskcvdccucanenaghioenead ee rl ‘ T ‘a on 7 
Short Walking SEUt.........-++° Nl SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 22 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... * 


BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
| Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 


and Short Round Skirt — and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and FORTE GIG. sere decancessccastsceaseccoccece s 24 

Demi-Trained Siirt.....2. cvccccsscccesecesae Lae? LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 

BN occ nicesaccscdddtusdnccasuscaxddaceccdus aie fant Over-skirt, and Short, Round Skirt)..... * 30 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 








MUSICAL 75 Eminent Professors, 
Has a reputation io se I ad inn 
furnishing a 
EDUCATION, |™ Ac EDUCATION at 
' mo po rates, combined 
with RARE collateral advaniages. For prospectus 
address E. Tourjée, Music Hal., Boston, Mass. 


OIN OUR COLONY IN CALIFORNIA. 
e& Send to Colony Office, 
Buffalo, N. ¥., for Focus ts and Maps. 








Cards—20 Chromo,10 Motto,30 Ocean Shells, Snow- 


60 flake, &c.nameon,10c, Clinton Bros.Clintonville,Ct. | 


14 Swan Street, | 


THE 


New Styie. 
| bear over Que Thousand Pounds. 
Picnics, &c. 


Twine House Established 1845. 








i TRAVERS” PATENT ‘HAMMOCK. 


Perfection in Shape, Beauty, and Strength; Brass Mounted; Cardinal Binding; Tested to 


Postage, 40 cents; Sample, $3 00. Discount to Camp Meetings, Clubs, 


Agents Wanted. 


J.P, TRAVERS & SON, 46 Beekman 8t., New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


| 

MOTLEY’S NETHERLANDS. History of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands; from the De: ath of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Trace. With a full 
View of the English-Datch Struggle against Spain, 
and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. By Joun Lotnror Morrey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Vellum Cloth with Pa- 
per Labels, Uncut Eds ges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. Sold 
only in Se ts, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. By W.J. Fitz- 
PATRICK. 410, Paper, 15 cents. 

Ii. 
THE LOVER’S TALE. 
32mo, Paper, 10 ceuts ; 


By A.rrep Tennyson, 

Cloth, 25 cents. 

EV. 

HISTORY.-HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HiS- 

TORY. By Lory MaoauLay, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; 

Cloth, 40 cents. a 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. A Poem 
in Six Cantos. By Sir Water Soort, Bart. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 

Vi. 

HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IT., 
1688. By Davin Hume. New and Eleyant Library 
Edition, from New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, 
Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncat Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only in Sets. 

Vil. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1878. Prepared by Prof. Sprnorr F. 
Bairp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the tance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 60, (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) The Complete 
Set, 8 vols., $15 00. vin 


WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H.W. Warnes, D.D. With 838 
Illustrations and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 


51 75. 
IX. 
GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Marquis de Chatillon), 





Admiral of France, Colonel of French Infantry; 
Governor of Picardy, Ile de Frauce, Paris, and 
Havre. By Warrer Besant, M.A. 32mo, Paper, 


25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


TALES FROM EURIPIDES. 
Cooprn, M.A,, 
Oxford. 


By Vinornr Kina 

late Scholar of Brasenose College, 

32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
XI. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1879, 
By W. Pemsroke Ferrincge. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eighteenth Year (1879). In Three Vol- 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 

Vor. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. 11.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vor. IIL. —Switzerland, Tyrol, Deamark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
XII. 

THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIERS, 
By Tuomas J. Luoas, Captain of the late Cape 
Mounted Rifles. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 

XII. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By 

Groret Exsot, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 10 


cents, 
XIV. 

HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 
SO. By Wittsam Buatkix. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Ds & 


THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. By A. Il. Wes- 

aon. With Miustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
XVI. 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Joun Lorneoe Morey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. New Cheap 
Edition. 3 vols., Svo, Vellum Cloth with Paper La- 
bele. Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00. Sold only 
in Seta, 


Syria, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels ave in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, 


Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Parricg. 15 cts. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Tuackrray. 


The House of Lys. 


15 cents. 
By General Hamuey. 15 cents, 
John Caldigate. 


Orange Lily. 


By Antuony Tro.torg, 15 cents. 


By May Crommetin, 10 cents, 


My Sister’s Keeper. By Laura M. Lang. 20 cents, 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esren Cooke, 25 cts, 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 


Basildon. By Mrs. Auyeep W. Hunt. 15 cents. 
Lady Lee's Widowhood. By Colon] Hamury. 
cents. 


15 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. 
That Artful Vicar. 
The Sherlocks. 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 


3y Jamrs Payn. 15 cents. 
15 cents, 


By Joun Sa UnpERS. 15 cents, 


Quaker Cousins. By Aanrs MaovonEtt, 15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. Rouinson. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Bueapvon. 15 cents. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By M.C. Srie.ine. 

2 Harver & Siisdeeins will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


15 cts. 


62 Hanren’s Cavaroaux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanrps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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FACETIZ. 

Tue other day a skarp-looking youth walked up 
quickly to the counter of the post-office in a country 
town, and emptying a bag of coppers thereon, asked 
the clerk, Who was attending to other customers, for a 
dollar’s worth of one-cent stamps. 

‘Oh, you be bothered!” was the answer. ‘ That’s 
not a legal tender ; it is all copper.” 

“*What is a legal tender, then 2?” asked the boy. 

* Why, one cent is a legal tender for a one-cent 
stamp.” 

‘Oh !” exclaimed the youth, “‘isit? Come on, then,” 
passing a coin from the heap: ‘a one-cent stamp, 
please.” 

The clerk gave him one. 

** Another, please.” 

A second was given him. 

“ Ano—” 

“Tiere, stop that,” the clerk said. ‘Give me the 
money. It will be the shortest way to get rid of you.” 

After counting the money, he gave the value thereof 
in stamps to the lad, who was heard to mutter: “I 
thought I would tire him out.” 


sannpereniivasene 
Marrer-or-Fact Hair-Dressenr. ‘ How will you have 
it—short 2?” 
Customer (“ frivolling”). ‘ Well, not as if I had just 
come out, you know. Asif I had been out a fortnight.” 


——- > - 
THE DEARTH OF NEWS. 
Sympatuetic Youne Tuna. “ Nothing in the paper 
but stupid strikes and bank failures and depression of 
trade and prevailing distress. Why don’t they put in 
something of some interest to somebody 2?” 


caaiennetiiibemsean 
A newly married lady was telling another how nice- 
ly her husband could write. ‘Oh, you should just 
see some of his love-letters !” 
“Yes, I know,” was the freezing reply; ‘I’ve got a 
bushel of them at home in my trunk,” (Tableau. 


Astronomers tell us that it would take 1,250,000 years, 
provided there was a tele- 
graph wire from the earth 
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to the nebula in Androm- 
eda, for adispatch to reach 
there. So no wire will be 
put up. 


“IN RANGE.” 

Ou» Gent (in omnibus), 
“T trust your rifle is not 
loaded, Sir; because with 
this shaking it might go 
off.” 

VOLUNTEER (nettled), 
‘No, it’s not loaded, Sir. 
And if it were to go off, it 
wouldn't hit you!” 

Op Gent. * Oh, jus’ 80, 
Sir. But—you’ll pardon 
me—I was not consider- 
ing myself 80 much as the 
poor passengers on the 
roof.” 

Does a donkey’s tail re- 
semble a swan’s breast ?— 
Why, of course it does, 
for don't they both grow 
down? 

——————— 


This description of “a 
rood run” would hardly 
ye approved of by some 
sportsmen. 

** Were you out on Tnes- 
day?” a friend asked a 
member of a hunt. 

** Yea,” was the reply. 

**Good sport 2?” 

“Capital !” 

* Really ?” 

“Yes—biggest run I 
ever had in my life.” 

“T didn’t Lear of it. 
Wish I'd come with you!” 
said the inquirer, as he 
went his way. 

*T didn’t know you had 
a good run on Tuesday ?” 
said a companion, iuter- 
rogatively. 

“But i had, though !” 
the successful sportsman 
replied. “I had to run 
two miles after my horse 


SENTIMENT ON THE SANDS. 


We wandered away from the crowd, 
The blare of the noisy band, 

By the loving lips of the ocean, 
Over the golden sand ; 


Talking ridiculous nonsense, 
arm oye. | preposterous shells, 
Flotsam an ger various, 
With singular maritime smells. 


A bottle, a barrel, some sea-weed, 
Some muscular bivalves agape, 

The remains of their edible persons 
Shrivelled and dried out of shage; 


Past children interring each other 
In jocular tomblets of sand, 

Digging, and delving, and laughing, 
A merry sepulchral band. 


“Might I smoke?” “As a matter of course.” 
She liked the smell of the weed. 
A light from a son of the soil, 
And back with impetuous speed. 
She was poised in a pensive pose 
As I noiselessly neared her stand, 
And saw that she wrote, with her paraso:, 
Lines on the golden sand. 
me heart it patted my ribs; 
he’s writing, no doubt, on the sly 
The name that pleases her best— 
“My own, I'll be bound,” thought I. 
Over her shoulder I peeped— 
Over her ruffling collars, 
On the golden sand she’d scrawled: 


000. 


When the Frenchman from Bordeaux who went over- 
board from the steamer which brought the Cobden Club 
back from Greenwich returned to the deck, having very 
narrowly escaped drowning, the first thing he court- 
eously said was that he hoped he had not kept the 
steamer waiting; and the 
reply to the gentleman 





of Bordeaux was, “‘ We're 











glad to see you've come 














—deuced stiff country 





too—and never caught 
him, after all. If you 
don't call that a good run, 
try it yourself, and you 
may alter your opinion.” 





on board, oh!” 


> 
Apropos of the release 
of Blanqui, a good mot 
is going the round of 
Paris. Five minutes aft- 
er he had been released a 
reporter called at the pris- 
on to see him. “ M. Blan- 
qui has left,” courteously 
replied the jailor, ‘ but if 
monsieur will take a seat 
and wait a few minutes, 
T have no doubt he will be 
back presently.” 
omtesnnilpineeicane 
EPITAPH. 
She was poor—a lovely 
witch; 
I was ugly—but was rich. 
She was young, and I was 


old; 

She was bought, and I was 
sold. 

Now the best that can be 
said 


Is, I live, and she is dead. 

Blessings here will never 
cease— 

She and I are both at 
peace, 


axivaenssetiiamamanes 

A Boston wife softly at- 
tached a pedometer to her 
husband when, after sup- 
per, he started to go down 
to the office and balance 
the books. On his return, 
fifteen miles of walking 
was recorded. He had 
been stepping around a 
billiard table all the even- 
ing. 

DIET. 

Doctor. * Well, are you 
better? Have you taken 
your medicine regularly, 
and eaten plenty of ani- 
mal food 2?” 

Patient. ‘Yes, Sir, I 
tried it, and so long as it 
were be-ans and o-ats, I 
could manage pooty well, 
Sir; but when you come 











to that there chopped hay 
that _right-down choked 
me, Sir.” 
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Apotpuus Gors TO LonG BRANCH TO MEET HIS Lapy- 
Love, BUT CAN’T—THE NEw PgR Is SQ UNGETAT- 


ABLE ON ACCOUNT OF THE WAVES. 


A Desperate Errort To Lanp. 


THE LONG BRANCH PIER. 


Low Tipe—‘“ So NEAR, 


A ROMANCE OF 


To Arms! To Arms! ‘‘ None BuT THE BRAVE 


DESERVE THF Farr.” 





